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HtOLOGUE 


It were -Professors W . i^rthur Lewis, and Ragner 
-^.iurkse who averred tuat "roads, Viau’aets , irrigation 
channels and buildings can be created by human labour, 

’With hardly any capital to speak of" . . Later Professor 
lioaley, in his works "The Development of Social Overhead 
Capital in India - 19^0-60" (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 196^) 
observed that regional distribution, in India, of major 
construction projects, favoured those regions where 
unemployment was the lowest; recruitment, as might be 
expected, was more difficult in those regions because of 
fewer landless labourers and lower participation rates 
among women; mobility of skilled labour was considerably 
more limited than that of semi-skilled workers; and there 
was an inverse relationship between remoteness of projects 
and living conditions on the one hand and ease of recruitment 
on the other. x-Llmost identically K.N.Raj, in his study on 
"Bhakra-hangal Project’,' stated that 'Indian experience does 
not give unqualified support to the hypothesis of 
'unlimited supplies of labour’ , if this means a continuously 
adequate, flow .of unskilled labour from the land projects 
at wage rates, prevailing in agriculture.’ Rlso, it is 
generally seen that at sowing and harvesting times' locally - 
recruited labour melts away, ’^'^’’hilst in theory this .can be 
prevented by raising wages; in practice, the administrative 
machinery is not sufficiently flexible to cope with the 
requirements of the situation prevailing. 

In quite many developed countries , the 'labour force 
employed in construction’ is over 5 percent of the total 
work force, in the centrally planned countries, the 
proportion of labour force, in construction, is no less, 
rather the proportion has tended to move u'^ards - eve:^ 
year or every quinquennium, -‘••s an illustration, in the 
U.S. .S.R., the rise of labour-force in the 'construction', 
-during 1966-70 was 21.3 percent while for 'industry' and 
'4grical.iaro'by 6.3 percent and (-)0.8 percent. In 
contrast, in India (and also in Uttar Pradesh - the biggest 
Btate of India) , the proportions of construction labour 
came down to about 2 percent - 1 .2 percent, in the country, 
and 0.7 percent in U.P., in 197I-'* 

In the background of the findings of .«.».rther Lewis, 
Ragner Nurkse , .Healy, Kaj (and also Colin Clark in his 
"Economics of .Irrigation’^), it was not late but timely and 
auspicious that the National Buildings,' Organisation 
(Ministry of "'‘orks, Housing, and Urban Development)' thought 
of mounting a study on ’Construction Labour' and approached 
the Indian Institute of Public iidm inis t rat ion, New Delhi 
requesting the latter to undertake a Research Study on* 

' Building Construction Labour in Kanpur, City" (vide their 
D .O.No .7(125)/76,-]C1 , datbd; .February 8 , 1977) • :‘''-ccordingly ; 





„ th 3 IlPix and sent 
ion on February 5 j^ 977 * 
However, i'T.B.J. requested (vide their letter i’iarch 11 , 

1977) to consider the possibility of having an overall view 
of the conditions of construction labour, covering whole of 
of U.P. atate. This proposal was weighted, and our view 
vjas spoken to them that confining the Study to five Ki*.VaL 
towns will meet, in a large way, the wishes of the M.B.O, 
and construction labour of U.P, will, in any case, fora the, 
backdrop of the study. Consequently, the Government 
sanction was issued (for grants -in-aid on March 22 , 1977 ) 
v^ith a proviso that the funds may be utilised in about a 
year. 


The preliminary work for the Ctudy was commenced in 
i^pril 1977 - thereafter the Q ue.stionnair e /15 che dale was 
drafted - and the first progress report (for the period 
22.3.1977 to 30.6.1977) was sent to the sponsoring 
Organisation - in which it was mentioned that the Schedule 
was prepared and the steps were being taken about canvassing 
the Schedule in towns. The Survey v;as undertaken in 

KLYkL towns, during july-t.ugust-S,eptember 5 and Shri ■ 

P .K.Chowdhari sui^ervised the jPield operations. After, 
checking and re -checking the Schedule, the 'tabulation 
programme’ was prepared and the Schedules v;ere sent to the. 
Computer Centre, Elanning Commission. However, _ it took quii 
some time to receive back Tabulation Hollerith Sheets from .. 
the Computer Centre - due to some bottlenecks that had 
developed at their end. However, the last instalment of 
the Hollerith sheets from Planning Commission were received 
Some tine at the end of January 1978 . Vi 

On receiving all the Hollerith sheets, meaningful 
tables were prepared and report-writ ing was drafted by ; 
Dr. C.M.Palvia by the middle of April 1975 * Stencilling and 
duplicating work was also quickly achieved simultaneously.;,' 
Novj- it could, be possible, after binding, to submit the 
B-eport to the sponsoring authority early in Hay 19/^. 

,Ih India, studies done on ’Construction Labour’ 
are few and far; Simla -based Labour Bureau of the.,, / 

Government of India, Study Group on Construction Labour of 
the national Labour Commission in' 1966 , and a few individual 
scholars/institutions have taken interest in this arena of . 
construction man-power , ' Basically, the construction 
labour is the heart of all economic activities , because it 
is the construction works which are always the capital 
assets for economic and .social welfare; they are long-life | 
capital; assets, with low rate of depreciation; they serve ; 
a" couple of 'human geheratiore . ' Therefore, a study ; 



'in-depth 'about the labour force that participates in putting 
the infrastructure in the economy was in fact essential. The 
study of working and living conditions of the construction 
labour, the rise and fall in the volume of employment and 
uiiernployiiient of this segment of labour force is meaningful, 
because it acts and reacts , in; a broad way ^ on the capital 
formtion, employment, generating of essential and community 
services etc. and also meaningfully it impinges on other 
segments of the economy with forward and backv^ard linkages 
of 'Multiplier' and 'i^ccelerator ' phenomena. 

Earlier, National Buildings Organisation had sponsored 
a study oh "Building Labour" in Delhi to Shri B-ori Centre for 
Industrial Helations - and now they revived interest on this 
subject for study in U.P, - the largest S-tate of India - and 
covers the first five largest towns of I.P. - as the constructic 
infra -structure in larger towns are sizeable. The fact that 
the National Buildings Organisation is alive on this subject, 
is highly gratifying. ' 

In conducting the burvey work and in achieving related 
progress, in later months, ungrudging help and cooperation 
was always forthcoming from ’various organisations in Delhi 
(Director -General of Employment and Training , Ifeinpur , ii.gr a, , , 
Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow. &hri Ha.ldipur (Director of 
IIPA) was every time helpful in facilitating speed in various 
academic, personnel and administrative constraints, if any, 
and had always taken anxious interest in the progress of the 
Study. So also, the Director of N.b.O, (Shri G .G .!4athur) , 

Joint Director (Shri B.N.Na.ir) and Deputy Directors (S/Shri 
S.N.Warang and K. Kumar) cheerfully offered various 
suggestions. In U.P. towns, where Survey was launched - 
the Chairm-on of Town Develo^ent .^.authorities , and Commissioners 
of Municipal Corporations , Buperintending/Executive Engineers 
of C.P.W.D., M.S.S.j Kailways , State P.'J.D.j Municipal 
Corporations , private contractors , were willingly participa- 
ting in solving different questions, queries and problems 
raised to them. 

Shri P.H .Ghowdhari (Ke search n.ssociate) and Shri 
P. Trimurty (Statistical Investigator) were___of great 
assistance in preparing statistical data, un particular, 

Shri Chowdhari also assisted, at some stages jin providing 
assistance in drafting of the'Keport. 

Shri E-.G.Malgund (B-egistrar ) ,and xissistanb Registrars 
(S/Shi'i S .K.Kohli, .Nagar , and V, .Ramkrishna) a.long with 
their staff were, every time willing, courteous a,nd helpful. 


(d) 


^hri G.C.Tcindon attended to typing -'-nd steno- 
typing work. It is in order to laention the.t 
Ghri Sushll Kumar did neatly and intelligently the 
typing of the draft of the xi-eport and later cut 
the stencils in a quick way - sooetii-nes burning mid-ni^ht 
’ lamp • 


(7 .Jagc-nnadhaii) 
Pj.-oject -Director 


P.di The responsibility for the analysis done and views 
expressed in the Report is that of the Rut hors and 
not that of the various individuals/functionaries/ 
organisations with whom we had the opportunity to 
consult and work* 
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: (i) 

mehcduct ioh 

0.01 Building industry is closely related with economic life 
and ;;,r3 such is ■ assoc iate''. with the cyclical behaviour; the 
cycles in building industry may be of short, intermediate 
and long durations and therefore all types of business cycles 
reflect their characteristics in building cycles also. Building 
cycles function both as ’-onuses’ as well as ’effects’ of 
variegated business cycles. 

0.02 The industries which produce durable investment goods^ 
have a sizeable influence on cyclical fluctuations in invest- 
ment and also substantively o.p employment voluine effected with 

■ cycles 

the variations in building and business/ - since building, by 

itself 3 is the largest Investment good industry. . When 

consumer durables are added to the durable capital goods , the 

aggregate investment size at any point /period of time gets much 

more fattened*!/ -Although (1 ) ’building construction volume’ 

and 'employment volume in building construction' form only a 

parb of (2) ’total construction' and 'total employment', the 

former group is conspicous in demonstrating violent and volatile 

fluctuations in causing uptrends and downtrends in inducing 

’investment’ and ’employment’ as. also fastly divesting the 

'investment' .and employment' - and ,, shockingly in the process has 

a resounding and sympathetic conseciuences in the other sectors 

of the economy - particularly in the arena of non-building 
construction. ■ 


17 In the U.S.ii. private, constx'uct'ion declined to i? 1 . 3 . billions 
in 1 933 7de pres Sion), from .n.-- 9‘3 billions in 1 925 . (boom) 5 
and residential construction to, i> 0 . 4- billions, from 
billion - signifyhig declines by' ' 8 S percent and 92 percent 
respectively. This is a phenomenon of serious instability 
compared to declines in 'consumer outla,y' which was at a 
level of 442.3 billions in 1932 (depression) from h.^ 93.3 
billions in 1 929 (boom-end period) - registering a fall of 
only 42 percent slgnfyingt.i^phe-'.p^ Native stability. 


(ii) 

0.03 Consti’uctions 5 other than building construction • 

(such as, roads, streets, railroads, tram-tracks, pave^ients , 
sewers, gas and electricity supplj'" lines, telegraph and 
telephone lines, parks ^ etc.), induce sympathetic comtruction 
investments following construction of building construction; 
both +-he dechot ominous jonstructions can be regarded as members 
of the family of ‘ joint -demand' - though the building invest- 
ment forms a big share in the total construction investment. 
Consequently, any variations in the volume and value cf 
building constructions germinate fluctuations in the broad 
field of construction field - resulting in violent fluctuations 
in the substantial amount of generation in the income and 
employment^ in the construction sector. Ihe instability in 
'construction' has far-reaching effects on industries which are 
subservient to the construction (for the sale of their final 
products ) . For example , for every hour of employment on 
construction site in the USA, provides ' two-and-half hours* 
of employmient in construction materials and equipriBnt 
industries The foregoing ratio, does not include employmient 
sprouted in real estate, and furniture and business equipment - 
though the employment multiplier in these activities is ' a 
consequence of volume of building activity; in addition, the. 


2 J In the USA, 85 percent of construction labour is employed 
in building industry. 

3 / Herman B. Byer: Employment Hesulting from Public 'f^orks 
Administration Construction (in the ilonthly Labour Keview 
Vol. 4-6, 1 948 pp .16-26). The ratio, however, Varied 
from 2.3 hours in water power projects to 4. A hours in 
power and light plants. Also refer_to an article by 
Keiche Inoue onJ Labour Surplus to Labour Shortage 
Economy in Japan ( International Labour Heview, Fol. 

113 , Ho . 2 . April 1976 - page 21 7 ) in which the 
multiplier effects of fixed capital formation in 
'buildings construction’ in Japan, on employment is '2* 
and in 'engineering construction' 1.4-51 vis -a- vis 
1 .006 in 'fabricated metal products' ; 1 .11 , in 
'machinery' , and 1^214-, in 'electrical machinery, 

' .equipment and supplies' , ’ 


(iii) 


supply of various consumer goods and services induce 
employment and income to people engaged in them. The 
building industry displays the processes of (1 ) the 
stupendous size for income and employment , as also that of 
( 2 ) generating widest fluctuations 'between the peaks arid 
’trough^ . 

0.04- The characteristics of the building industry and its 
cost structure elements can be briefly as follows 

(i) A complex of industries get integrated in the 
building industry; it helps in producing and using 
a variety of public utilities;- at the same time, 
differences between one type of building with the 
others are wide and si m ilarities are few (compare 
a large bungalow to a school or hospital buildings 
and again to a multi-storey-cura-flat buildings); 

(ii) The structure of the building industry is composed 
of a large number of speculative and small and big 
sized contract. builder's as also big public sector 
institutions (such as public workers depa.rtments at 
the t^tate.s and central levels, haiiwa.ys , Military, 
Engineering, Posts d: Telegraphs , etc.; The edge 

of competition is rather sharper betv/een the 
contractors in the residential building sector; 

(iii) The backv;ard linkages v/ith the material and 
equipment producing suppliers is prone with 
oligopolistic collusive and restrictive 
practices, also Scime situations might exist or 
develop, wherein monopolistic and price competition 
live side by side demonstrating dualism in market 
operations ; 

(iv) Organised and unorganised building labour also 
co-exist with varying degree of unionization - 
ranging from weaker no labour - unionism to 
powerful unionism; they respectively portray 
conditions operating in villages /small tovrns to 
metropolitan multi-million cities; 

(v) Working capital requirements are small in building 
industries because different stages of the 
o^rations involve different trade skills and highly 
different inputs which '.are pnputs of different 
group of engineering skills (ranging from mechanical 
engineering to chemical engineering, electrical 
engineering, organic-chemical engineering etc.). 


Civ) 


Conseqtuontly, 'overhead costs of building industry 
are relatively small, but direct costs are not 
large as well as rigid - invol-zing the payments 
for the purchase of materials and payment of v/ages. 
Inspite of the ir.creasing’ off-site ore fabric at ion 
technology producing ready-aUde residential or 
commercial buildings, a sizec-ble proportion of the 
building trades ’.rorl: Innut is traditionally lone 
‘at site^- moreso in respect of residential buildings; 

(vi) Buildings ai^e long-lif® durable ass.ets which depreciate 
by 1-2 percent a year. v->'hether large or small sized 
the residential and non- residential buildings are 
highly costly in general in relation to the annual 
savings of the community or the household in their 
respective cases. 

(vii) The sals of the residential and non-re side ntial 
buildings are few and far - and largely these are 
sold on credit basis - where- ‘down payments’ form a 
minor part to the total purchase price; 

(viii) In big countries like India, (a sub -continental size), 
the local differences play their role, in regard to 
type and kind of building materials, climatic 
conditions , seasonality in building construction 
operations -including unemployment, excavation, depth 
of foundation, sewage , heating or air-conditioning, 
availability of basic materials like water, sand, 
stone, local building bye-laws , -legal and architect's 
fees , zoning laws - and above all the usage , labo’X 
productivity in brick laying, car pent ary, plastering, 
preparing of mosaic floors, walls and ceilings, wage 
payments etc . ; 

(ix) Buildings stand on land (oft<^n in cities on a 

developed land)5./ On the ^rxcultural farm- the value 
of land is almost negligible; again here the. utilities 
supply problems are easily solved if the drainage 
■■is good and water can be obtained from a stream or 
river at a reasonable depth. .However, it is not so 
in case of towns and cities - where land also begins 
to cost more and it is pushed up when as population 
density and industrial activity goes on upwards; 

/in resulting /costs of streets, sewers, water-supply 
and other utilities cost ■ creating urban land 
more costly, complex, and intriguing. So/also the 


5/ Inputs of: preparation, surveying, cleaning, grading, 
filling, draining, planting , installation or sewers', 
.water-supply lines, gas and electric lines , paved s-treets , 
curbs, coimm'unity services (such as schooling, hospitals, 
community halls, parks, -shopping centres, etc*') go to 
turn^raw land into developed land. . . 


^ as 

prices of land/well escalate and the cost of land 
plus buildings and services also inflate, let 
the land value is an abtruse and elusive pehnomsnon - 
in boom conditions land prices are raised and they 
, decline during depres ionary conditions - changing 
the cost ratio to the total cost of building. 

(x) It is not feasible /possible to change the nature and 
of improvements , as a tenet of public policy, 
according to purchasing power of the would-be occupants 
of the land areas as much as some of the other costs. 

To illustrate, the siae and sewers’ : 4 _uality is 
regulated by the density of populations and not 
according to their incocB or purchasing power; so 
also the width and thickness of the streets, curbs 
and parks, etc. are to be built according to the 
volume of the traffic and not a.ccording, to financial 
status of the would-be residents. 

0.0^ Inducement to invest in capital goods Indus try flows 

from the expectations which exceeds (or at least equal) ths 

marginal costs of manufacturing them. Aforesaid ; factors 

underlying 'inducement to invest' are policy postures 

on monopolistic activities , population, wages, propensities 

to consume etc. which are fun ne led through (i) interest rate 

and resultant present. worths ;(ii) marginal cost of production; 

and ( iii). expected value cf use/consumpb ion. However, the 

sinks 3 

propensity to invest / when the: capital market value sinks below 
the marginal replacement costs. Bonetheless, the even flow of 
investment is dependent on the values of elsticities of 'demand' 
and 'supply'. More elastic demand for buiMings severely dampen 
investment and vice-versa; and more elastic supply invigbr.gtttes-'- 
the supply and the vice-versa. 

0,06 Bupply or production of building s( whether residential 

or non- residential buildings) is a highly industrial prpced's. 

With the attributes of largeness,, complexity, intricacy and 

forms 

variety. It eminently /basic, platform of family's welfare and 
community's flag bearer. ,The^ 'privacy' along with 



'togetherness*, integrity of individual and family 

properly nursed and protected by providing cooking, eating, 

living, sleeping and r' i;. ing of chilirei, , quiet, mutual 

transfer of piety, consideration, affection in a residential 

building; no other industry can translate quite many ideals 

of nan-kind and family as is done through residential buildings 

In addition, a building has some fundamental qualities, such as, 

(1 ) Fixity and immohility(2) bulk and large size; (3) coi.'.olv.:;:' ty 

and multiplicity of parts and variety of input-materials 

and equipment; ( 4 ) quite many types of buildings ;•( 5 ) structural 

variety and methods; and (6) durability and long-life ana slov; 

rate of depreciation. little explanations about these 

qualities-.: are given belo\\r:- 

(a) I'ixitv and Immobility 

Notwithstanding the raising of, residential and non- 
residential buildings - during wars^, calamities like 
earthquakes, eruption of volcanoes, famines and floods, 
uprooting of people due to political events causing 
refugees and inviting rehabilitation which are 
demountable with ligh flexibility of salvability - 
own fixity of location and high uegioe of immobility 
identified with a plot of land; and even the 
demountable houses at any point of time /a definite /have 
site in any case, xhis also obliges for a building 
to the local laws, taxes,, character of occupancy; 
this pehnomenon has been responsible for making 
building industry localised .xnd also little more 
costly. 


til '■'barren and Pearson say that not only did building jin a 
number of European qities (about 35 cities) ,declihe^ to 
vefy low levels ,in belligerent countries - such as 
Fngland, Scotland, Canada and .Germany; /it fell off /but 
equally heavily in neutral countries of Sweden, Netherlands , 
etc. (in their book "''^orld Prices £tnd Building industry” 

-pp 119-31). . 
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(b) B’jilk and bar ge -s Ize ' 


In case, it is desired to shift a building, the 
bulk, weight a-nd largeness would inhibit its 
moving to other vlace - unless the building is made 
of light materials like timber and plastic or wooden 
planks and is put on wheels on all-weather roads, 
k building with four room and one-storey is 
estimated to weigh 45,000 Kilograms - containing 
about 25,000 Kilogranis of raasonary materials, 12,000 
Kilograms of timber, lumber and wood, 6590 Kilograms 
of plaster, and metalic inputs of about 1 500 Kilograms. 
In all this house weights equal to weight of 25-26 
cars . 

(c) multiplicity of Parts, Variety and Complexity of 
materials and equipment ' 




The need for multiplicity of the functions-^^ of a 
building makes it imperative to make building a 
complex product - though on the helerogeneity of 
designs, the architects have thrived and has 
unwise dly discouraged the repetitive methods (which 
surelyraise productivity of building labour) that 
in effect obstructed ' the era of reduction in 
costs. The mail-order business houses dealing in 
building materials sales transactions often stock 
about 19,000 items (excluding raasonary, v/indow 
frames to supply the needs of moderate 
residential and non-resident dal buildings, -kctually, 
for a modern detached average size house, parts 
going in it are over 30,000 (excluding separate 
pieces of assembled parts, piece's cut into two 
on the job, loose items of nailr and screws, and 
plastic materials); and in comparison it is 
simple and simplistic to build an automobile which has 
50,000 parts and a military tank 17,000 (exclusive 
of rivets )r’/’ The multiplicity, though puts 
consumer world at a disadvantage, somehow satisfies 
the. art psychology of the building owner a.nd the 
architects and fattens the profits of the manufac- 
turers for the special products put in the market, 
but financially puts the builder and distributors 
at the end of jigsaw puzzle of not knowing the cost 
of ’diversity of items’ (which are not duplicated), 
v^ith the introduction of mechanical equipment(and 
mechanical water-heat ing, light ing , cooking and 

2J Functions are" of 4 Kitchen, service, bedrooms, living 
rooms, library, entertaintiraent room, garage, fuel 
corner, lavatory corner, store, etc. 

^'The Integrated House', Architectural I or urn - April 1937- 
(b) P.A. bione and H.Herold bentons Towards More Housing 
(Monograph Ho. 8 , of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, 1 940. ) 
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refrigeration and sanitation facilities )has 
further created the battery of skilled tradesmen 
anc specialists for further employment in building 
construction; yet, it is true that these gadgets 
have increased house-building costs. 

Cd) different t^tructural lecnniques qc Systems; 

Assembling of var?lous components of building materials 
can be done in quite many ways and technologies 3 
laying of bricks may be solid or/pavities and could Z'^ith 
be cross -tied and bonded in a variety of ingenuity - 
with veneers against cinder, wood, steel, tiles - 
with round, flat or balloon and braced designs 
including reinforced columns and beams with various 
steel and wooden proto-types along with generalised 
and particularised according to custom and local 
varieties. Light -v/e ight and heavy weight structural 
designs according to suit climatic specialities 
in cold c?; hot areas, earthquake-proned and hurricane 
proned regions as also luxury bedecked system ox 
functional utility culture. 

(e) Residential buildings with Various Individualistic 

Lesigns : 

One-family residential buildings form about ^0-65 
percent of total residential buildings two-family 
buildings, about 15 percent; multi-family buildings, 
about 8-10 percent; and non-family housenolds 
buildings, about 10-12 percent. A diversity in forms, 
number of rooms, compact or extensiveness in the 
house, detached and duplex or multi-family apartment 
housing, density of population, a wide band of 
purchasing or rent paying capacit 3s, conformity 
with a 3 „/igie of zoning ana municxpaj. bye-laws 
result into a hybrid combinations of assorted 
buildings both for residential purposes and non- 
resident ial neeus o± snopping, schooling, health 
care, entertainment, industries, offices, etc. 

Long ’Expectation of Ljfe' of the duildlngs s 

In any time -span of the community, old buildings 
form about 8O-9O percent and the rest are new buildings 
of the age of 'five or less years and are the infant^. 
Therefore, changes occur with wide- time-lag. Over 
time, also changes and improvements ■ t.alte- place in arts, 
engineering, technology, changes In the type of building 
materials , produced though at slow and halting pace - 
i‘or example, sudden and drastic Innovations require tine 
to be accepted inthe fields of struct’ures, architecture , 
sanitary wares or even the use of electricity for 
lighting or cooking, steel and ’concrete re-inforced 
construction or use of piles for foundation. Lo also 
perpetual to lease-holds in land market has been a 
tremendously slow operation. Even maintenance and 
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repair operations are complex and difficult as also 
costly and sometimes could be vulnerable, A large 
.supply of parts in the distributive market invariably 
■ necessary but at the same time create hurdles in 
estimating demand or supply -levels resulting in 
highly deflated or inflated market prices. 

0.07 Kecovery in building cycle, from depressive states, 

comes through /rise in G.h.P* which raises autonomous demand. 

Nevertheless, big wars and technological progress stimulate 

demand as well as supply in same sectors of the economy and 

depress these in other sectors of the economy* Ihj© durability 

score a novel phenomenon in the 'building sector* whereby the 


builaing investments rise or fall is not, dictated by the rise 
or fall in the ’ cost of construction’ - which seemingly does 
not control the volume of supply of buildings (and, therefore, 
induced investment in buildings) * given percentage change 
ill building costs causes a less than proportional change in 


inducement to invest; and a decline in/iuilding costs of 50 


percent would augment inducement to invest hardly more than 
25 percent. S.o also interest rate can -Iso be identified as 
an ineffective factor to induce or discourage investment in 


buildings 


jhumpeter also felt that "there are situations in 


which zero interest would entirely fa.jl to call forth any 
additional demand" , and PigoF also said, that "but in times of 
deep depression, when industrialists see no hope anywhere, 
there may be no positive rate of money interest that will 
avail to get this money used" However , many monetary 
economists might argue 'in favour of interests' significance' 


S/ PigO'rv: "theory of Hneraployment , p,213. 
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towards stabilising, investment on the logic that manipa- 
lation of Interest rates woald ..be easier and neater than 
manipulation of U'jost of building’ with all its technical, 
legal and human complications. 

0.08 Ihe demand is a function 'of cost of wnership of a 
building subsuming the 'price' and 'income' elasticities;^ 
and irrespective of the change in the cost of ownership, the 
GNP spent' on 'all buildings' and its newly produced part on 'whe 
value and volume of 'new buildings', are important issues. 

For 'all buildings' , the function of cost of ownership will 
be around ' 1 ' but that for ' the cost of living in builaings ' 

(or actual and inputed rent) is so much part of GNP that any 
appreciable variation in percent of GilP spent would cause 
violent fluctuations to spending, living and other habits; a 
change of 1 percent in the proportion of income spent on 
residential and non-resident ial buildings will heavily 
diminish consumer expenses for clothing education, health, 
etc. In comparision, due to elasticity of about '1' for cost 
of ownership, the variations in 'cost of o.incrship of buildings— ^ 
will not induce or resist aggregate expenditure in a violent 
fashion. It has been also found that the poor spend much 
higher percentages of their incomes on housing thaan do the 
rich strata. 

1 0/ reduction in cost of ownership by one percent would 
cause a decline of 0.2 to 0,4- percent, in expenditure on 
housing - and the remainder of 0.6 to 0.8 percent would 
be used in adding to current living quarters (or in 
paying rent ) , 
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0.09 I0 identify differential effects of price and income 

elasticities over long-run and short-run time horizons, some 

observations will be meaningful. More intense is the supply 

(or production) elasticity, more restrictions or expansions 

will come through - following decline or incline in demand. 

Similarly, more intense is the demand elasticity, more 

restrictions and expansions will happen - following the decline 

of 

or incline in production of buildings. Force /the spell of an 
excess investment to the planned or expected savings (during 
a period) may ensue into chain reactions of ^expenditure - and 
ultimately in accentuating the output of ’goods and services' 
as also multiplying real income. In the opposite direction, 
an investment lesser than the expected savings may cause a 
negative chain- react ions of reducing consumer expenditure - 
paralysing demand for 'goods and services' causing stoppage/ 
suspension of output and thus making diminutive real income. 

This phenomenon is termed as ’’ Investmert Multiplier”. Employment 
volume of construction/building' labour is thus regulated, in one 
sense, by 'Multiplier' phenomenon. >^0 also there is another 
more sharpened phenomenon opera.tes in the construction/building 
sector - which is conspicuous in operation .and is more prone 
in durable long-life goods’ output - like in all constructions - 
including residential and non-resident ial sectors, and is • 
termed 'Acceleration Principle' - which is explained in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

0.10 The 'acceleration principle' operates much more forcefully 
in the hous ing MDuilding -construction sector as compared to 
the manufacturing sector. This can be illustrated by a 
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hypothetical example, 'luppose a country has 1,000 houoes 
occupied by like number of households :and no house is 
vacant. lurther, it be assumed that r a places me nt demand is 
2 percent arising out of depreciation and obsolensence . 
further, the number of households in the country ramains steady, 
i.e . the increase in households is balanced by demise in 
households; in such circanstances, the normal replacement 
demand would be as well steady, year after year; and 20 new 
dv/ellings will be required each year. The economy and 
operations of the market phenomenon in, the housing and 
building sector will exhibit the state of stabilisation. 

: : V:>; "■ 

However, in one particular year ,/30 new families move into the 
community either through immigration or additional family 
formation or. break-up in joint families, the total demand for 
dwellings would increase from 1,000 to 1,050 (1 , 000 + 30 + 20 ) or 
by in place of 2'/o-^ — ' But in effect, new dwellings required 
would increase from 20 to 50* Thus an i icrease of only 3/^ 


in the total demand for dwellings over the stable situation 
would result in dymanie increase by 150 /;^ (that is from 2 to 5) 
in the demand for new dwellings; and to that extent, investment 
will also have to be mobilised for constructing the houses in 
the community. The inflated demand for new houses cannot be 
maintained for all the time to come because additional new 



families would not always be increasing at that rate, and the 


11/ Demand also increases When prices of houses decline and 

families seek better and more cornmodious dwellings. During 
a boom period, those who earn larger incomes, buy houses 
at favourable prices as, credit terms become facile. During 
depression, as prices decline, the" demand for lower-priced 
rental housing inc,reases, (ref. pages 32-33 of the^III_ ^ 
document E/CN,l i/htTAl /BSP/D. i2.7 Duly, 1963 ^.ii.Palvia) 
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demand might again fall from 50 to 20 shcsAfing a decline 
by 60/^ in the demand for nev/ dwellings from the changed 
situation.. : ■ ' 

0.10 From this illustration, it can be seen hovj a. small 
change in over-all demand for housing is greatly magnified 
or contracted -the demand for new investment volume in dwellings. 
This characteristic of the demand' for housing is synonymous 
with the operation of the ’is-cce deration Principle' applied to 
all types of fixed investments , and helps to explain the fact 

' ■ 4 . ■ . ■ . 

that the building industry is susceptible to ,,' fast' expanding 
or shrinking of durable capital goods supplies, consequent 
on slight changes in the total demand for residential buildings. 
However, for the low- income population of developing countries, 
demand factor is not relevant and it is really the supply that 
should be ensured - not somehow through free market forces but 
by some powerful exogenous agencies or fiscal measures. B^^ch 
agency capbe the >etate enjoined to construct subsidised houses 
at reasonably low costs ensuring larger supplies for low-income 
groups - incidently generating more of primary, secondary and 
tertiary income and employment, as also welfare with less of 
capital investment, for l©w income- households - in the rich 
developed and poor developing countries alike. 

0.11 In developing countries, house-building industry is 
largely labour-intensive and supply and demand for local skills 
and raw-materials can be meaningful important instruments for 
reducing construction cost and in inculcating operative 
efficiency in building construction. The process of economic 
and social development, canbe expanded rapidly even in urban , 
areas by creating employment in building industry - which 
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often is first industry which benefits from the impact of 
the novement of manpower for employment from agricultural to che 
non-agricultural sector. The tangible benefits that flow from 
buil.Iing activity with a, little encouragement thj public. 

Sector in ter-is of domestic capital formation (or through 
international assist nee)} improvements can be achieved and 
would spur people to r^rforn increased efforts, contributing 

IP/ 

ultimately to increased savingsy^^ industrial development and 
economic progress. 

0.12 In developed countries, particularly of 'Western 
Europe, depending on the distribution of incomes, interest 
rates and the cost of a dwelling, the proportion of those ^■/ho 
cannot afford a new dv/elling without public financial aid, 
account for as much as 90 percent of all earners^'^ In 
developing countries, because of a large proportion of popu- 
lation having low incomes, ttate should take initiative in 
providing public financi-1 aid in a big way to enthuse house 
building activity, and should as well attempt to correct the 
inflationary pressures that might be generated following 
boom conditions in house-building industry by employing 
compensatory public works policy . — ' In developing countries, 

State s initiative canfce doubly rewarding as it helps to remove 

127 ' People Who would not otherwise make savings available for 

capital formation like to save for housing and, to this extent 
house building is a healthy lever for capital formation. In turn, 
it determines the level of certain other forms of investment 
such as public utilities, consumer durables in the form of 
fittings and furnishings etc. (United Nations Document h,/CK/1i/ 
ASTAT/&iP/L.27, page 31 , July,. 1963 - by C .i^.PalviaJ . 

13/ UN; I'inancing of Housing' inSurope , page 75 (Saneva , 1 958) ■ 

lit/ P-efer; (l ) Public Investment and full Employment 19^6(ILI); 
and (2) Public Works and Employment - by Mckean and Taylor 

(Public Administration Seryic.es:, ..Chicago. 1955? Chapter -IX) , 

(Refer also to Annex - O'.l r, ^ 
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not only chronic conditions of unemplpyTiient s-nd under -employment 
but also injects elements of .economic stability. 

0.13 The public sector's role in augmuoting and activising 
investment in the -house building programne has been a central 
piece in the economic stability and development as well as 
social welfare policie.s in the post-war period of most of tie 
developed countries,, b^tatistics given in Table-' 0 . 1 . speak 
boldly about this aspect and can serve as illustrious guideline 
for developing countries; the proportion of new housing 
constructions with public financial aid have ranged in 
developed countries from 52 .to 97 percent for the period around 
the first half of 1950*s. In developing countries, presently, 
the residential and non-re sidential building activity is at 
a very low level notwithstanding their fast growing needs. 
Particularly, residential unit’s 'which are being constructed every 



year per thousand , of population in most„of these countries , is 

aro^md 1 "or 2 whereas in the developed countries this figure 

Is about 5 or above and in the case of New 'Zealand 10 ; 

■ 1 ‘^/ 

Hongkong‘ 13 ) o-nd the Ooviet Union, 14 . — 

0 . 14 ,' The role of public sector in providing- residential units 
has been increasing and will be increasing faster in- develop- 
ing countries specially for low-inco:® ' groups ' as the present 
base of public investment- in these countries, in housing, is 
low. In the- dov«&£§>€fd bb£^tr-t.os-,ahoti;t'“- 90 percent of' 

15 / Annual Bulletin on Housing and Building Statist i-cs 

- Economic Commission for iiur ope; and ( 2 ) ■ •_ ' . : ^ 

Report of the ' 'UN Expert Group on Housing i-fe-nagement and 
Tenant Education ; Chapter 1 , para r/-b Tharch 1963, 

W lllington , New Zealand) . 
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residential capital forsaation is accounted for by new 
dwelling construction and 1 0 per cent for additions and 
alterations-^^ but in the developing countries , because of- 
limited resources , there is' urgency to spend more on additions 
and alterations to housing and particularly in the densely 
populated countries of the h£Ci-*P region, i^uch a trend would 
perhaps raise the utility of the' residential capital stock 
of the developing countries. 

0.1^ Further, as only a limited amount of essential community 
services exist in urban and rural areas of the developing 
countries-^-^ theii' provision will have to be accelerated. 

Ihe investment ratios that the provision of essential service 
bears to total residential buildings cost would, therefore, 
become an important element 


1 6/ Problems of Capital F'ormation^ Concepts, iieasureraents and 
Controlling Factors, page 16, Vol.XIX, 1957 (Conference on Nat- 
ional Income and NealthJ. 

1 7/ In India, ’’household facilities, such as, tap-water are 
largely unknown in rural areas; households depend mostly on 
ponds and tanks for drinking water. In urban areas nearly 
4-7 par cent of the households do not have tap-water and 3 I per 
cent depend on tanks and ponds. Built up latrines are aliaost 
non-existant in rural areas; in urban ai’eas , 4-4- per cant of tte 
households do not have these sanitary facilities for private 
use but have to share them with others. The position as regards 
bath-rooms is scarcely better either in rural or urban areas 
than what it is for ' built-up latrines , ’ it does remain most 
unsatisfactory (Palvia C.M.; Socio-Economic -kspects of Public 
•Housing inindia, page 2-d.N, Meeting of the Expert Group on 
Housing rianagement and Tenant Education-' Wellington (NZ) March, 

1963)., , 

IS/ * .’’ It takes ,, on. the average an. equal amount of. investment 

in service facilities for eadi dwelling unit , as it costs to 
build the unit itself’ . ..(UNs Report of 'the' Ad hoc Group cf 
Experts on Housing and , Urban Developme.nt , pages "'34-: i'iarch,1 962) .. 
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ANNEX. - C.1 ; Bhare of Public Sectors' Assistance for 

anH developed Countries - 


Somto. 


A.ustralia 

6 O- 7 O 

Belgium 


Denmark 

85 

France 

91 

Ireland 

97 

Netherlands 

95 

Norway 

66 

Spain 

66 

Sweden 

97 

U.K. 

68 

N . Germany 


India 

20-25 


Source? Ci) Financing of Housing in ii'U.-ope (U,N,)| and 

(ii) Plan data from five quinquennial plans of India. 



' ER03IEM OF BUrXjjIMG' COIfeTRUCTIJM LaBOUR M 
K^VAL TCM InIS CF U .Pi- 

1*01 In India, according to 1 97 I -Census , there are eight townl-'^ 
with population of ’..one million and more’ ; in order of popula- 
-tion size, I<a.npur is ' the eighth in the series. - However, it is 
the largest and also the most-industrialised city of the State 
of dttar Pradesh; in fact, prior to 19^'^ Kninpur was the largest 
and most industrialised town of North India - but it gave place 
of primacy to Delhi, in 1 950* 3 • Amongst the eight larger towns, 
'the population of construction workers’ to 'total workers’, 
Kanpur •■metropolis . re corded, in 1971 , only 1.2 percent - being at 
the lowest amongst the eight larger' tov;ns'. ■ The other seven towns 
proportions of construction workers to total workers weres 2 .i, 
percent, in .Calcutta, 3 percent, in Bom'bay; 3.2 percent,., in 
Ahmedabad; 4-. 5 . percent, .in Hyderabad; 4 -. 8 percent , in Madras ; 

5*2. pe^een-fc, in Bangalore; and 5*3- percent, in Delhi. The 
last five towns (from Hyderabad to Delhi), probably had .. 
relatively larger share of construction workers because of 

2 / 

constructions required in face of rise in population-"^ due. to: 

be ing 

(1) industrial increasing locations and also because of their / 

( 2 ) administrative- capital cities of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, and India, (Bee Table - I.I). 

1.02 B'O also, amongst the five larger towns of SJ.P. (that is, 

the KAVAL towns - Kanpur, Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad, and 

j_/ These eight towns, in order of population size are: Calcutta 
(7 million); Bombay (6 million); Delhi (4-.1 million); Madras. 
( 2 . 5 . million) ; Hyderabad (1 .8 -million) ; Ahmedabad (l .7 
million); Bangalore (1.65 million); and Kanpur (l .28 million) 
- as recorded by 1971 - Census. ■ 

2J The population increased during 1961-71 by 4-4-. 1 percent , in 
Hyderabad; by 37,36 percent, . ..in Ahmedabad; by 4-3 percent, in 
Bangalore; and30. 73 -percent.,. In.’ K>elhi. ■ 
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TABIE - 1 ,01 


Total Population, Total Workers , Total 
Sonstruction Workers in the MillionCs) 

Towns of India and seven larger Towns of the 
i^tate of Jttar Pradesh - as in 1971* 
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Lucknow), the proportion of construction workers in Kanpur, 
stood at lowest rung of 1 .2^ as comiared to 2,9percent, in 
Agra; 1 .6 percent, in Varanasi; 1 .7 percent, in -Allahabad; 
and 1.^ percent, in Lucknow,. Even the next two tovms - below 
the population of KAlVMj towns - of rSborut rnd Gorakhpur - the 
conatraction, wo.kcrs) proportions to their tot.al workers . 
were - 2»3 and 1 -3 ps^cent respectively. (See Table 1.1) 

The total population, according to 1 97'^ -Census , of the KIVAL 
towns is 4.093 million - of which ’total workers’ are 1 .O77 
million; and ’construction workers' are only - forming 

only a proportion of 1 / 320 - percent - which is nearer to the 
lowest proportion of the primate city of Kanpur.' 

1.02 Construction operations are a basic attribute of the 
development process and its dynamics - because these operations 
characterise in setting of long-life and heavy investment 
infrastructure - representing about two-thirds of fixed capital 
stock as well as that of current gross fixed capital formations . 
The quality and quantum of the infrastructures are in the forms 
of residential and non-re sidential buildings - and on the ground 
(or under the ground) structure like roads, bridges, tunnels, 
railwayi.lines , parks, water-supply, sewage and sewerage, gas 
and electricity supply systems etc. These .operations raise I 
infras.trctures at a point of ..time , are a functio.n .of ’on-site’ 
and ,'.off-site’ economic activity" and volume of employment; they 
form 'king -pin' of the economic growth over, space and time 
horizons and also, determine, the. volume .and value of other 
infra -Bpructur.e., construptiejB^. f"' .. More volume and’’ value of the 
Gdns’t-ruqtion . Qonsumiftatedj. ■ vJorks as an ' indicator of positiv 


housing um urban development of a particalar are a/city/s tape/ 
country /region. It also portrays the volume of construction 
workers* employment , sir/'.e laboui' input forms the crucial part 
of the completed structures, besides the input of building 
mo-tericas. It turns out to oe , a, sad cOuLiiuntary on Kanpur that 
the share of construction workers in total workers ,is only 1 *2 
percent - being -lowest not only amongst million (+) towns of 
India but also amongst the seven larger towns of "J.P* - 
(including the five towns). There need be no surprise 

■if the level of the infrastructure of essential and community 
services is very thin? and the q.uantum and quality is sub- 
standard of the residential estates ;and 'overcrowding* and 
’congestion* is high along with high average ■ density of 
persons per dwelling and per room, also it would equally 
be not perturbing if the . male workers do' not lead'd family 
life^ because- ■ their women folk and children are left behind 
in their home - villages. 

1,03 Going at the state-leTOls, it is an irony to find that 
the construction workers' proportion to total workers, in the 
Uttar I)radesh is as low as 0^7 percent - which is bit 
better than Bihar and Orissa on the one end and also against 
new and small states of Tripura and -tt-runachal at 0*7 percent 
and 0.2 percent respectively, (^ee Table - 1.02). 

,2/ According to 197I -Census data, Kanpur was the most masculine 
city - with female/male ratio at the lowest of 762/1000 as 
compared to 83^/1000 in ■Ahmedabad;'^ 875/1 000 , in. Bangalore ; - 
and 927/1000, in Hyderabad - even though its population 
size is the lovJ'est amongst the eight raillion( + ) cities 
at 1.27 million 5 and its rate of population growth in 
the decennium 1 961 -7'1, was.. ^iJliso lowest at 30*73 percent - 
as against 3:7*36 peTcenj^;iP i^hmedabad; hy percent, in 
' ' ,V'" Bangalore; ahd per«nt, in Hyderabad,. , 
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Tjh-BIE _ 1.02s (1 ) Population, (2) Total workers, C3) Construc- 
tion Workers and the Proportionof Col. 3 to Col. 
and of Col, (5) to Col.( 3 ),iin 1971 , in India and 
the fcitates ♦ 


iMi 


States 

Population 

(000) 

labour 

Force 

( 000 ) 

% of col. 

(3) to( 2 ) 

Workers in 
construc- 
tion Cooo) 

"f of 

(5) t 

HO Ik 

51+8,950 

181 ,373 

33 *0 

3 

1 .9;: 

■•WljH.TSSb ■ 

Andhra Pra- 
desh 

^3,503 

1 8 , 006 

41 .4 

285 

1 *5 

Assam 

1^,625 

0 

J- 

(M 

oh 

29-0 

41 

1 .0 

Bihar 

56,353 

1 7.^89 

31 ‘0 

98 

0.6 

Gujarat 

26,697 

8,396 

31 .4 

. 120 

1 .4 

Haryana 

10,037 

2,654 

26.4 

49 

1 .8 

Himachal Pra- 
desh ■ 3,^60 

1,279 

37.0 

51 

3.0 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 

i +,617 

1 ,374 

29.8 

31 

■ 2.3 

Karnataka 

29,299 

1 0,1 79 

34.7 

182 

1 .8 

Kerala 

21 , 3^7 

6,216 

29.1 

. 1 07 

1.7 

Madhya Pra- 
desh 

1+1 , 65 ^ 

15,296 

36.7 

121 

0.8 

, Maharashtra 

50,R12 

18,390 

36.5 

276 

1.5 

Planipur 

1 ,073 

371 

34.6 

5 

1 -3 

'Meghalaya 

1 ,012 

447 

# 2 . 

4 

0.9 

Nagaland 

51 6 

262 

50.8 

3 

1 .2 

'Orissa 

21 , 9^5 

6 ,851 

31 «2 

38 

0.6 

^Punjab 

13,551 

3,913 

28.9 

77 

2.0 

Rajasthan 

25,766 

8,049 

31*2 

99 

1 .2 

Tamil Nadu 

1+1 ,199 

Ik , 742 

35*8 

234 

1 .6 

Tripura 

1 ,556 

432 

27.8 

::::'; 4 ::' 7 k 3 :' 

0.7 

‘Uttar Pra- 
desh 

88,31+1 

27,334 

■30.9 

• 1 66 

-0.7 

Nest Bengal 

i+i +,312 

12,369 

27*9 

■ 1 24 

1 .0 


W,.'' ''-I-. : . 1„.nr1 







I^ 3 cline ■ 1 .d 4 - T.he KkViiL towns* went through a silent agony of 

'^ tmct~ ■ eloquently turning' downwards, the numtosr anci size of construe- 

4-011 

loyment -tion ..orkers - both in absolute terras , as well as relative 

,£XQ.ia 19.61- - .. ^ .1. ’ ' , ^ ^ 

1 Q71 terms as a proportion of total workers, ihis violent 

transformation came . along the back-drop of the increase in 
absolute terms in the number of total workers . TabUe - 1 .03 
presents data in regard to changes that occurred during the 
decennium - between 19 fel - Census and 197I - Census - which 
registeredAotal decline in the size of the construction, from 
I96I to 197 '! 5 of 9}856 v/orkers Cor by 35*2 percent) in Kt^Vj^L 
towns - as against an increase in total workers, by 14- .8 percen 
The decline in construction v/orkers was precipitous in case of 
Lucknow , by 73 “ followed by M+ , in Allahabad ; by 4-3 % , in' 

Kanpur^'^ by 3C 7 °-, in Varanasi j and 3 increase in -agra. 
Further, the relative proportion of construction workers to 
total workers in Lucknovj, came down from 3*5 percent to 1 .7 
percent; in Allahabad from 3*2 percent to I.7 percent; in 
Kanpur,. from 2*7 percept to 1.2 percent; in Varanasi, from 2 . 4 - 
percent to 1 .6 percent', (fee Table - 1 .03). 
i .07 Tn brief, the slump in construction and building 
activity had a highly marked decline ; nearly 37 percent were 


knocked down from construction labour market - rather than 


J 'I' 


raising the employment volume in the construction sector - of 

3/ it is however, true that even before , 1971 ? the proportions 
of construction labour to total workers in Kanpur wore at 
lower points (that is 0.791 in 1911 and 0.91^ in 1 931 of the 
total workers' - whereas in Bombay and Ahmedabad at 2 /S 
approximate all the time). And the further relative fall of 
employment in activities like construction and transport, 
services had been ^ proving disquiet ing and had been incessantlys 
causing pauperisation of Kanpur City and its hinterlands. 
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which, serious brunt fell on the •administrative capital* of 
Lucknow, and also the industrial capital (and primate city) 
Kanpur of the State of bttar Pradesh, text bruntj/came down on 
the historical/religious cities of -Kgra, -kliahabad and Varanasi. 
The threat to employment volume in the construction sector, not 
only reduced building activity, but must have had pernicious 
dislocations in the forward and backward linkages in employ- 
-ment in building materials industries (both indegenous and 
large scale), in the country, state and neighbouring districts 
of . the ■ KIVAL towns - and a menace to the economib activity in 
general and a set-back to tertiary, sector, comprised of 
distributive trade, salary employment, and profession. Thus, 
these cities, have had been growing in demographic dimensions - 
surrounded by industrial stagnation, depressed and arrested 
or negative growth, and a prolonged halt or decline in 
construction activity - and therefore dimunatiye employment in 
construction. 

1 .06 The endogenous and exogenous potentials of Kanpur (and 
other KkVAL towns), in regard to industrial and urban growth 
(and for simultaneous development) have been thinly exploited. 
B'or an integrated development of the five cities and their 
spatial backward and forward resonances had inhibited and 
arrested sprouting and flowering. To counter the trend, expert 
multi-disciplinary growth-oriented action - programing is* a 
•must* - after assessing resource - origins and ultimate 
destinations y market net-work system. 



Ti-jilE _ 1 £.03 - Moo of Total ‘'Workers and Construction ‘■'■^oi’kers and change 

In tkalr sizes and their^ proportions of construction 
workers to total workers from 196I -Census to 1971~Census 
in KaVkL Iwns of Uttar Pradesh- 
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1.07 It is obvious that for about two-and-half decennia, 
the cons tract ion building activity was at a low ebb and the 
‘shortages of supplies V got heaped up.- It is therefore urgent 
that the 'backlog of shortages’ is bridged by urgently nounting 
a time -bound programme , as. a crash operation.' This thrust will 
call for developing sizeahl® expansion j not only of the 
production of building materials, but siniult-aneously to ' 

take a land development operation and also- to create training 
capacity for generating building skills' labour capacity and 
technology to boost a supply of few millions of man-year man- 
power ^to be employed, for achieving the targets, for construction 
activity. The proportion , of the ' construction workers’ to 
'total workers' shall have to. be raised to 2.5 ~ 3*0 P®^c®nt, 

from about 1 *2 - 1 .5, percent Cor lower proportions') slumped - 

dwindling from 

situations , in 1 97t . Cor at present) / 2.6 percent in earlier 

decade. . Proper man-power planning which rests on scientific 

assessment, ie inevitable, be cauise construction industry is one 

of ohe nations’ (or the State and larger towns) crucial activity 

- sector - which forms the pivot for the welfare of the workers 

in general and construction workers in particular (and other 

for 

sectors of economic activity) as also/the entire economy. 

1.08 It is , however, true that/li-rge number of the workers 
in construction sector are not employed year rounds for 
example, many are employed during the peak building .season; . 
but a depressed employment in lean season (say, rainy season, 
or heat stroke period.,in summer, or low. temperature season in 
winter). So aino when public and private construction volumes 
of re s ide nt ial , non-re s'ide'ht'ial and other cons tract ions boos t 
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more building labo'OJ ’ . is- in demand; simultaneously, the 
employment on 'maintenance and repairs’ and 'additions and 
alterations ' moves on the increase - vith the change in 
income levels and higher elasticity of demand for ’housing 
services’ a.nd changes in tastes. Hon- residential construction: 
in an economy Ciii the public and private sectors) is around 
60 percent - and could be 70 percent in developing countries - 
whereas the residential constructions range around 40 percent 
Cor more) in developed countries; and 30 percent (or less) in 
developing countries':^/ Nevertheless in general, the public 
sector constructions, like highways, airports, harbours, 
sewerage and se\mge, water-supply, transit facilities, rail- 
lines, office, hospital, school, industrial, business and 

commerce, entertainment buildings etc. have a relatively higher 
catalys ing 

growth ■ /• power for social and economic growth; the 

increase in population by natural, migration etc. also create 

raising of housing units ( single -family , multi-family, • 

and these 

vertical tenements) both by the public and private sectors - / 
also have similar growth potentials. 

1.09 Actually one ’ out of ' four Hor 20 - 2 ^ percent) or more-^/ 
of skilled workers belong to construction sector in ary economy 
(with similar ratios in and durable goods industry). Different 
construction building trades have varied deraands,,for different 
composition of building profiles; for example, more civil and 
hi^way engineering skills are needed in road/bridge constructions 
than in building family houses /apartments , More carpenters 

' If 

4 / bee Statistical Annex - 1 .01 , ’ 5 / See btatistical Annex 1 >02 
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are needed in timber housing than in masonary houses; more 
painters and white -was lie rs are required in 'maintenance and 
repair* operations than in new housing; and in pre -fabricated 
house (where a large part of the components are prepared *off- 
dIuo- jlu factories), perhaps, relatively more demand comes for 
carpenters, electricians, etc« Often (but not always), resi- 
dential building trades’ craftsmen do not shrink too much nor 
do tltey expand with quirks - except when demographic picture 
radically changes - but a dissimilar situation may be in case 
of ’non-housing construction’ (such as non-re's idential building&i 
essential and community services), 

t .1 0 An aralogous depressing situation had developed in the 
IJ.S. economy, during 1960-70, when the perspective target fixed 
of 4-. 6 million man-years’ employment in construction and which 
could be only to a level of only 3*3 million man-years- regis- 
tered a short -fall of 1 .3 million man-years in the construction 
sector. In effect, the targetted annual rate growth was 1,5 
percent for construction employment fox 1 960-70, but it 
dwindled to 1 percent only for the period 1965-70* The longer 
time-canvass backdrop was that between 1950-675 the proportion 
of construction workers , the ' reported workers on work’ to the 
'actually receiving wages’ fell to 53-55 percent - building a 

massive backlog also infemployment and needed volume of construe 
tion in residential, non-res idential buildings and other non- 
building construction. I'his sagging construction activity 
impelled to Hhunch a policy action in 1970-71 to augment const- 
ruction employment target to 8 «5 million na-n-years by 1980i (i) 
to satisfy growing needs as (ieclared in the Housing Act of 1^9 
and Housing and Urban Hevplopment Apt of 1966; and (2) to adjus- 
the new trends that were developing in shrinking the sizes 
of the households. To achieve the target of annual raise 
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by 3.2 percent per year, as stated above and thereby to raise 
the 1980 employment target to 8*^ million - for achieving the 

earlier 

construction out put originally fixed for I98O - which took into 
account the adjustments for new trends that developed in the 
demographic composition and behaviour. The new trends werei 
(i) low level of new housing construction; (ii) high demolition 
rates of old buildings; (iii) lower vacancy ratio in housing stock 
than the normal vacancy ratio; (iv) the fall in the size of 
average household size - thereby increasing the total number of 
households - and therefore more needs for dwelling unitsy^ and 
Cv) Retirement /superannuation and death also add to the 
requirements of man-power. 

1.11 Annual average additional growth/demand for construction' 

at • ^ 

craftsmen, in was projected/91 ,000 during 1970-80; and this 

projection is higher than the 1 960-/0 average; for example, the 

additional average demand every year,, during 1970-80 would have 

been 30,500 of carpentei^ - as against half of this figure - 

additionally, a year, during I96O-7O. Non-res idential constructions 

increased demand volume ,for construction labour will be more for 

and 

structural metal workers/machinery operators for excavating and 
grading. Besides the increase in the demand of skilled tradesmen 
and craftsmen each year, the additional demand for the laoour is 
likely to be 110,000 during 1970-80. Thus it makes, an increase 


^ In effect, between 1960-69? the number of households grew by 
a' million a year; and it is expected that for I969-8O period, 
the number of households will grow by 1 •h million a year. Tte 
1968 - Housing and Urban Development Act, had set forth the 
IB-AVs potential housing goal of 26 million new and rehabili- 
-tated units - over 1 0-year period (1970-80) - including 
6 million for low and moderate income families /households at 
a cost of US, '$ 50.1 Billion. 



in Kian-year employment, eacH year, daring 1970-80 will be 
201,000. However, it is important to note that in U.S-.A., the 
laboar contractors do employ, on regular basis, about one-sixth 
of construction labour - as the hard-core of construction 
operations. 

1.12 Ihe above citation of the U.S. experience, at national 
level, is presented, to explain that not only developing 
countries but also the^ developed countries are confronted with 
the volatile nature of construction activity. with ’crests* and 
’troughs’ in construction employment. This emphasizes the need 
to make proper institutional system for training - both formal 
and informal - of the craftsmen and labour in the 


rf f 




i. e . s ,b' 

gp ai , ££ ir-§.n£ 

1 -es in 

^y ^construc- 
tib ns. 


construction sector; and in this case, it is significant to 

observe that about five years’ intense experience as apparentice 

is necessary to produce a trained ’journeyman’ (or master 

technician in the building trades). Nonetheless, it is evident 

that training in construction crafts is highly responsive to 

’building cycles’ and ’business cycles’; only once, in post 

Second I'ar period, for 5 consecutive years (1962-66), 

construction employment expanded; and therefore, making of 

effective utilisation of ’training - with potentiality for 
is essential 

productivity '/to ward off or blunt the edge of ’seasonality’ an(^ 
'intermittancy' in construction employment. 

1 .1 3 Construction industry in the larger towns of India is 
characterised partly with high technology in case of big-sized 
buildings or bridges, and vertical buildings. But a large 
volume of operations exist at low- technology - involving small 
sized residential units in own-constructions by the individual 



owner buildsrs employing semi-skilled and imskilled labour; 
such builders belong to low-income households (who may represent 
70 percent of the total households). Midd@- income and high- 
income households use intermediate technology - with no power- 
power -crane s , but with simple hand-operated concrete-mixers 
employing a mix of skilled, semi-skillod and un-skilled labour. 
Government laws (except for the municipal bye -laws) do not 
very much affect the volume of buildings - but for the Kent 
Control het which affects adversely the ' maintenance and 
repairs' investment and employment , bub 'new buildings' (because 
of ^-years' holiday for the application of Rent Act) are not 
v^:^ i|uch affected adversely in the supply of units in housing 
1 .14 Labour in general being unemployed or under -employed - 
particularly in case of migrants and mns killed later, makes it 
cheap to employ surrept at iously- flouting the Minimum »'^ages Act. 
But it does not follow what is cheap is not costly to the 
owner /bu ild ap, . But wage-rates, in case of public sector 
construction agencies, are generally adhered to the Minimum 
dagos Act; and it also ensures better labour productivity of 
the employees on temporary or piece-rate wages or daily wages. 
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The volume of constractlon labour in U.P., and 
in its larger towns larticularly for about two-and-half 
ha-s- been declining: at an accelerated rate - as 
compared to -other S:tates/larger towns , of 'India | the main 
factor is the incessant static or falling rate in building 
activity almost everywhere in the biggest State of India. 
The decline in construction labour force, in the five 
WkYAL towns, between 1961-1971 j surprisingly dwindled 
by 3^.2 percent (of which the proportion decline in 
Lucknow was by 5^ 3 in Allahabad , , and in Kanpur , 

by 

Lack of integrated over -all development planning 
is the over-all factor for the depressed conditions in 
the KkVAL towns in particular; here it is -important 
that 'development planning’ in the cities is not to be 
restricted in 'physical planning’ - but it should form an 
important part only of the wider "Social and Sconomic 
Planning" . 

An analogy of the U .3.4 , is cited - as it is 
very much similar to the conditions created about 
/ construction labour ' in the .decade 1 96 0-1 9 70 in KkVAL 
towna 'in the same time -span » 
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AFwEX 1 ,01''‘ - In GCFC and Proportions of G.G.I' .G. to G.D.P,^ 
and Proportions construction Gapital Formation 
Kesidential Buildir^s in Non-resident ial Buil- 
, and Non-Building Gonstruction capital 
formations . 

■■ ■ . ^ k 5 6 

Country Propurtion Proportion Proportion Proportion Proport- 
of G.G.I'.G. of constru- of reside^ of non-res- ion of 

to G.D.P. ction capi- ntial capi- idential non-buil- 

^ ,tal format- builo.ings ding cons 

ion to GC.F.G. ion to capital for- traction 

G.C.F.G. mat ion to as a 

G.C.F.C, propor- 

tion of 
G.C.F.G.: 


Denmark (173) 

23.4 

6 O .9 

^ 8.7 

33.5 

1 ? 

Finland (19';^) 

28.1 

63.7 

41 .5 

3^.6 

32.1 

France (l 973) 

25.9 

55.7 

35.0 

48 . 0 

17*0 

Greece (1973) 

27.7 

77.8 

48 .3 

I 8.9 

33-3 

■Ireland (1970) 

21 .6 

50.6 

33-8 

36 .6 

29.6 

Italy ( 1973 ) 

23-3 

?6-3 

52.2 

33.4 

14.4 

Netherlands (1973)23 *9 

58.>+ 

46 .3 

34.1 

9 .6 

Norway (1973) 

30.1 

58 .2 

30.4 

30.3 

39.3 

Spain (1970) 

21 .3 

51 .6 

33*7 

25.1 

41 .2 

U.K. (I97if) 

20.3 

53 -V 

37.0 

'■ ;n * 

n.a. 

G.S .A. (1973) 

18.2 

58.3 

40.5 

32.1 

27.4 


Som-ce 


Annual Bulletin of Sous ins 
for Europe, Table-2 197^ v 
for Europe ) . 


and Building Statistic 
U.N, Economic GoitilBSl ON 
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MKEX - 1.02 Ratios of '''forking Rorce in Construction to 
w or king F or ce e a ploj^e d in i-iUn uf act ur in g . 


0 .2 and 0 . 0«^ to 0 *^ Above 0.? 


1 . 

Belgium 

0.2 

1 . Denmark 

0.31 

1 . 

■Algeria 

0.85 

2 . 

Italy 

0.2 

2 . Ireland 

0.33 

2 . 

lunisia 

1 .1 

3 . 

U.K. 

0.2 

3. New Zealand 

0.34 

3. 

Kenya 

1 .2 

4 . 

Austria 

0.2 

Gertaany 

0.36 

4 . 

French 


5 . 

Bwitaerland 

0.2 

5. u .0 .A. 

0.42 


West 

i.frica 

2.1 

6. 

Norway 

0.2 

6. Czechoslo- 

0.42 




7 . 

Netherlands 

0.2 

vakia 




8. 

Xugos la via 

0.3 

7 ‘ Brazil 

0.45 




9 . 

Finland 

0.3 






10 . 

Bweden 

0.3 






11 . 

Canada 

0.3 
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U, Sj:-*MPI£ Diiic IGU — iiliD tTiiUOTGi-'LiJ Oj;'' DID. i'jriXB Jl' ION 

0 ^' b.-..lPjGL iiiTvji^N COItTD'aCTUN i^G^^NOIDS , la-iNS iJJD 
I iPbjL- Qb Sxi-rlPHi D ulLiDIi'jG CiIIIS*? i ;. 

2.01 The working popiil -tion , in India , is around one -third 
of the total population. Broadly the . proportion of the 

’construction labour' to the working populationj is rather lew - 

iN'inging from 1 percent to percent in different countries; 

it is just 1 .9 percent in India, according to 1971 -Census (as 

amplified in Chapter - I.) But, the proportion of construction 
in J.P. 

labour/is O.7 percent - which is disconcerting; though situao 

tion in larger urban areas is less disconcerting, due to littl^ 

more building and construction activity - if not in relation 

to population siaejbut in absolute size.- It is difficult to 

draw a conceptually demarcating line between ’building labour’ 

and 'construction labour' , they intermingle from one to the 

prevails 

other - though higher proportion of technicians » An construction 

etc. 

of roads 5 bridges, sea-ports, air-ports/than in case of 
residential e.nd non-resident ial buildings construction. The 
pr op or tions , however , of unskilledlabour do not show any marked 
differences between building emd the • construction -operations. 
Therefore, this study has taken the aggregate view of the 
constructionXabour rather than conf''.rming to labour engaged 
in constructing buildings only. 

2.02 It is also evident that the volume as well as the fre- 

q.'uancy of building activity - comprised, of residential and non- 
1 / 

residential—^ buildings - is- more at any point of time. A.lso 
1_/ See Statistical hnne-x - 2..i and 2.2 



the non-building construction may not always /in operation, 
round the year; it is not so re guitar - as it can be in ' the 
buildings* sector. Relying on the greater yolune and value 
of the buildings construction as well as its regularity eind 
intensity, the sample was limited to canvass the schedules to 
the labour (both skilled and unskilled building labour), 
at work < 'on-site* of on-go trig construct ion 5 in all the five 
KRVAL towns. 

2. 03 The absolute limit to the c'onvassing was fixed at around 

700 respondents , to our Schedule, in all the- five twns; and 

actual numbers of the building labour, as respondents, town- 

wise fixed were: 200, in Kanpur City; and 125 each, in -agra, 

Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow- j^ut the proportional shares 

of the respondents to the universe of the individual towns did 

not fully correspond to the proportions of construction labour 

of all 'the f ive , KAVAL towns, v^iiat motivated, to assign more 

weight to Kanpur in fixing the respondent? relates to the 

following factors:- (i) the importance of Kanpur as the ’primate 

city* B.S well as the industrial capital of Uttar Pradesh; (il) 

the initiation of town and regional planning in the Second Plan 

country* s 

(1 956-61) - along with ’ / other metropolitan towns; (iii) 
setting of the Improvement Trust d^ard, in Kanpur as early as 
19195 and Kanpur Development -board, in 19 ^ 5 ? (iv) establishment 
of the Kanpur Development Authority to formulate and implement 
integrated 6-year, and Perspective' Development Plans-’'^®^ the 
precursor for setting-up Development Authorities in Agra, 
■Varanasi, AlJnhabad and Lucknow; and: (iv) built-in lack-lustre ' 
in spatial and land use planning of in Kanpur vis-a-vis the 
Governments’ attention in metropolitan cities of Delhi, Calcutta 
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Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, AhoBdabad and Bangalore - a.nd also 
in relation to less larger towns of Poona, Jaipur, Chandigarh, 
Bhuv- neshwar , Bhopal etc 

2,0+ In consequence, Kanpur accumulated the maladies of 
wasteful use of land, congestion, overcrowding in dwellings 
and rooms, poor environmental hygiene, insanitation etc. 
manufacturing industries' growth, in 19^0’s and 1960 ’s was not 
only arrested - but slumped and ceased mounting up in 
unemployment - though in other towns of J.P. there was no 
decline , by and large If there was no decline there was no 
progress either - constancy and static conditions , however, 
prevailed. During 1950’s a-iod 1960 ’ s, rising trend in economic 
activity relapsed, in Kanpur City and its hinterlands; - and 


construction, transport, electricity generation activities 

also ' 

sagged more , and perhaps /earlier than the slipping down in 
economic and industrial activity. 

2 . 0 ^ Ihe actual number of the respondents, as convassed 
turned out slightly different than originally fixed - being 
703 ; 202, in Kanpur; 126 , in Agra; and 125 each in Varanasi, 
Allahabad and Lucknow. Nonetheless, statistically, the size 


of the sample remained ’at about 7 OO’ . In 19'7lj total 
construction labour, in five KAVAL towns, was 18,055 - making a 
sample size of about 4- percent of the universe. 


2.06 While canvassing the S-chedule, the 193 construction 

sites were, of the Central Construction Agencies; 33 ? C.P.W.D 

sites; 67, on Railways sites;, and 93 , on MBB. (Military 

Engineering Cervices) sites. -The B tat e/Local Authorities ' 

sites were 336 ‘ 1335 on^Ctatei^ P.W.B- sites; i;^ on Kanpur 
Mahapallka sites, arfi 65, on Kanpur u eve Xopraetm ^ 

Authority’s, sites . And the private builders/contractors sites 
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locatedjWere 1 I'M coverage related to 703 sites'; 

and at all of these sitafi, one labourer was deciphered as a 
re",. '.:dent ■ . 'lier he ire.s shii" .n-i , 'Ued or semi- 

skilled - in of tM , building radas. However, care was 


taken to choose the resnondents - bearing in mind that distri- 


-button is nou snevred vis-a-'-i? -Ghe nr or orti Dualities of' 


lab o ur input £■ ’ s ha r 
car pe nt s r , pi umb J r , 
skilled . 


in a-jor bul'ldij.ng trades - of mason, 
ectxiciiin, painter, etc., a.s also un- 


2.07 Igain, it is important to observe that o’"t of 202 
sample sites in Ian cur (where construction work was in 
progress), Central construction. agencies were handling at 
130 s 5 .tes (or 67-3 /a ; state/local agencies, at 20 sites 
(or 9 “9 I Sind private butlders/contractors , . at 52 sites (or 
25*7 %) • the construction work of Central 

construction agencies was- 'nil' ; state/.local agencies, at 95 
sites (or 75 out of a totsJ. 126 sample sites; and private 
builders/ccntrac’Gors , at sites (or 24.6 7 o) . In Varanas i . 
cu' “O'';' t'-'t'-.? " Oent-"-’'!, c'^'cstruction agencies 


operated at 33 s^it 


( 26 li" fo) i state/local agencies, at 63 


sites (or 50-’V ;i.^';-and private builders/contractors, at 29 site 
(or 23.2 /o). In Ald-flcabad? the distribution 6 f sample sites 
was almost simil£.r to vrliat found at Agra - being 0.8 
percent 5 7? '=2 %<j and 24.0 /o amongst Central agencies, state/ 
local agencies, ail d private builders /contractors respectively 
- out of a total of 125 sample sites. In Lucknow . the 
resemblance was nearer to the distribution of sample sites 
proportions of V arenas j - shying 23=2 5 '^ *2 / and ,25 =16 % 

amongst Central agencies, state/local agencies, and private 



builders /contractors respectively,- out of a total of 125 
sample sites. In essence, Central agencies’ role was more 
prominent in the industrial capital of Ian pur ,* of state/local 
authorities, in Agra and -allahabad - followed by that in 
Varanasi and Lucknow ; and the role of private builders/ 
contractors, at an even level of about’ one -fourth share’ ^out of 
703 total ^in all the five Kj-^-VaL towns . (Bee Table 2.01 ). klso, 
in the total the re^nge in Central agencies ' role \^as nearly 
27.4- / in the aggregate but variagated in each of KkVAL towns 
and that of State agencies ranged around ^0 - 75/ - being ^0 
percent in case of three to.v'ns and 75 / in t'wo towns, 

2.08 ks presented in Table - 201 , it can be seen that Central 
Construction i^-gencies covered 27*8 percent of the sample 
respondents’ sites; state/local authorities, 4-7«5 percent; and 
24-, 7 percent* Thus, nearly one -fourth of the sites* building 
activity was operated by the private sector a^nd three -fourths 
by the public sector - during July - August 1977 (a period of 
rainy season)* Another point, that comes out is that <Sentral 
Agencies were not functioning extensively as construction 
operators, at the time of the Curvey in all the five towns; for 
example, C.P.vni.D. and- ..I.E .S, , , functioned mostly in jKanpur and 
Lucknow (or in the industrial and administrative capitals 
respectively of the State), Whereas, hallways’ sites were in 
Varanasi and Lucknow - and only in a fringe way, in Kanpur and 
AllahOi-bad. The private builders/contractors operated in all the 
five towns in association with State P.W.D,, Municipai Corporati 


TABES _ 2.01 s Distribution of Sample Construction Units Sarve7Cd^ 
by Construction Agency in KAViiL Towns. 


Construction 

Number 

of Camnle Units 

where work 

was in ' 

orosress 

Agency 

Kknpur 

xigra 

'^aranaai' Allahabad Lucknow 

Total 


"TpT” 

(^) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

Tt) 

Central bector 







( 1 ) C.P.VJ.D. 

( 15 * 8 ) 

32 

( 97 * 0 ) 


(0.8) 

1 

( 3 - 0 ) 


, ^ 

(4.7) 

33 

(100.0) 

(2) hailUays 

(2.5) 

( 7 ? 5 ) 

— 

(25.6) 

32 

(47*8) 

( 0 . 8 ) 

1 

(1.5) 

(23.2) 

29 

(43.8) 

( 9 - 5 ) 

67 

(100.0) 

(3) i-;,A .S , 

( 46 . 0 ) 
93 

( 100 . 0 ) 


«-WI 



(13.2) 

,93 ^ 

(100.0) 

^b-ibBtotal 

2 ''' ' 

I'.'.., 

( 64 .3 ) 
130 ^ 

( 67 .^) 


( 26 .41 
33 

( 17 . 0 ) 

■ ( 0 . 8 )' 

1 

( 0 . 5 ) 

(23.2) 
29 

( 15 . 2 ) 

( 27 A 35 " 

^93 

( 100 . 0 ) 

States and 
'Local Bodies 







P.W.D. 

(3.^) 

( 5 ^ 3 ) 

( 26 . 2 ) 

33 

( 24 . 8 ) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

(23.3) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

31 

(23.3) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

31 

C23.3) 

(18.9) 

133 

( 100 . 0 ) 

(5) PiuniCorp* 

( 6 * 4 ) 

13 

(9.4) 

( 24 . 6 ) 

31 

(22*5) 

( 24 * 8 ) 

,31 , 
(22.5) 

(25.6) 

32 

(23.2) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

31 

(22.5) 

( 19 * 6 ) 

138 

(100.0) 

^ 6 ) Dev.Auth. 


( 24 . 6 ) 

31 

(47.7) 

( 0 . 8 ) 

1 

(1 .5) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

31 

(47.7) 

(1 i 6 ) 

2 

( 3 * 1 ) 

(9.2) 

65 

(100.0) 

mb -Total 

■(9.9) 

. 20 
(6.0) 

(75.4) 

95 

(28.2) 

(50.4) 

(ti?) 

“T 75 ’.' 2 l 

94 

(27.9) 

C51 * 2 ) 

64 

(19.6) 


?rivate Sector 
Private 

"(25.7) 

52 

(29.9) 

( 24 . 6 ) 

31 

( 17 « 8 ) 

(23.2) 

29 

(16. 7) 

( 24 . 0 ) 

30 

(25 * 6 ) 
32 

( 18 . 4 ) 

( 24 . 8 ) 

174' 

(100.0) 


(100.0) 

202 

(28.7) 

(100.0) 
126 ■ 

(1 7.9) 

(100 .0) 

125 

(17.8) 

(100.0) 

125 

(17.8) 

(100.0) 

125 

(17.8) 

(100.0) 

703 . 

( 100 . 0 ) 


lotes (i) Figures within brackets -above the absolute .figures add up - 
vertical percentages. 

(ii) Figures within brackets below the absolute figures -add up 
horizontal iifercentages . 



and Tov/n Development ^authorities (except for K.D,A.) Tet 
another point is , that the construction vrorks handled by the 

Central construction ■i^gencies , were perhrps large in volume, 
size and area as also in value; thair structures in general were 
more industrialised and also durable; they were also mostly 
one -time -period operations . ■ 'Ii.\ could be that these were in 
and around the towns- speciallynew non-resident ial building 
constructions as also non-building constructions of roads, 
bridges, sewerage, water-supply systems - and tliey were prone 
to be built jlater on, with long time - gap. 

2.09 I'urther, it turned out, that ii.l.C. was the ’lead’ 
construction central agency which handled the largest number of 
sample on-site projects - and that too j centralised in Kanpur 
where defence installations exist; and d.p.vJ.D. also 
concentrated in I^npur. However, railways, were building mostly 
in Varanasi and Lucknow - and &tate/Local Agencies, in 
Allah-bad and Lucknow. 

2.10 The sample 'construction sites’ in the Il-^VAL towns (as 
in July - August 1977)5 revealed a certain distribution of the 
types of structures (that v;ere being erected/r-ised on the 
sites). The types of buildings v/ere: (i) residential 

- divided into (a)public sector, and (b) private sector); 
and (2) Lon-residential; (i) office; (ii) j^duea-tional; (iii) 
Hospitals/Dispensaries ; (iv) olubs/Hotels ; (v) Hntertainmental; 
(vi) Commercial/ Industrial; and (vii) Miscellaneous. Cut of 
703 sample sites , residential sites vrere 38I J (a) 238 in 
the public sector; and (b) 1^3 in private sector. The other 
remaining sample sites were, 322 non-resident ial; (i) 72, office 
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■building sites 5 (ii) 73, education 'building sites; (iii) 59 ? 
hospital/dispensary sites; (iv) 27 j clubs /hot e Is ; (v) 13 ? 
entertainment building sites; (vi) 57? commercial/ indust rial 
building sites; and (vii) 21 , Miscellaneous building sites. 
Thus 5 the residential sites constituted - 5 ^ percent of 703 
sites; and non-re sidential, 4-6 percent. 3 ut it is normal that’’ 
the land area of the residential sites and capitdl investment 
(as also total inputs of 2 building materials, and man-years/ 
nan-days) will be lower (may be, sizeably) than the land-use 
area,' investment inputs of building materials and labour 
under non -re sidential building sites. (&ce Table - 2.03). 

2.11 Further, coming to the sample residential sites , the 
proportions of the public sector and private sector, in the 
aggregate, were respectively 63 percent and 37 percent. But 
town-wise, Allahabad had a higher share in residential sites 
( 75*2 /^), out of a total sample of 125 residential and non- 
re sidential sites - and again, amongst the residential sites’ , 
proportion of the public sector constituted 70 percent. ' 
Further, in Buckncw . puolic and private sector’s proportions 
in building sites were almost 50*50? but in the other three 
towns of iigra, 'Varanasi and Kanp’ir, the distribution of publid 
and private sector residential sites - with little variations 
conformed to aggregative distribution spelt out in the first 
sentence of this paragraph. (See Table - 2 . 02 .), 
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Table - 2.02s Types of Building Construction Bites in K&.VAL 
Towns (during the months of July-August lO??) * 


Dype of 

Building 

Bons true t ion 

Number 

T owns : 

of Building Constructions 

Sampled in 

D if fere nt 

Kanpur 

Agra 

Varanasi 

Allahabad Lucknow 

Total ; i 

1 - 

2 

3 

4 

- 

6 : / 


I . Res ide nt ia 1 







1 .Public 

(33*7) 

(30.2) 

(28.0) 

(92.0) 

(25.6) 

(33*9) 

Sector 

68 

38 

35’ , 

65 . 

,32 , 

238 ^ 


(28 .6) 

(16.0) 

(14.7) 

(27.3) 

(1 3.4) 

(100.0) 

2. Private 

(20.8) 

(18.3) 

(15.2) 

(23.2) 

(24.0) 

(20.3) 

Sector 

4-2 

23 , 

19 , 

,29 . 

,30 , 



(29.6) 

(16. 2) 

(13.4) 

(20.41 

(20.4) 

(100.0) 

Total 

110 

61 

54 

94 

62 

381 V 2 y 

II. Non-Re si- 







-dential 







3. Office 

(12.9) 

(1 1 .9) 

(3.2) 

(8.0) 

(13.6) 

(1 0.2) 


26 

15 

4 

10 

17 

72 


(36.1 ) 

(20.8) 

(5.6) 

(13.9) 

(23 *6 ) 

(100.0) 

If* Sducational(9»9) 

(1 0.3) 

(12.0) 

(6.4) 

(1 3 *6 ) 

. (10.4) 


20 



8 

17 , 

73 


(27.^) 

(ll8) 

(20.5) 

(11 .0) 

(23.3) 

(100.0) 

5. Hospital/ 

(4-.0) 

(7.9) 

(16.0) 

(4.8) 

(12.0) 

(8.4) 

Dispensary 

8 

10 

20 

6 


.5^9 , 


(13-6) 

(16. 9) 

.(33*9) 

(10.2) 

(25.4) 

(100.0) 

6. Clubs /Hotels (2.0) 

(4.0) 

(11 .2) 


(3.2) 

(3. 8) 

. 

4- 

5 

14 


, ..-4 

27 


(1^.8) 

(18. 5) 

(51 *9) 


(14.8) 

(100.0) 

7* Entertain- 


(4.8) . 

(5*6) 


. M. 4 

(1 .8) 

ment . 


6 

7 , 



13 



(46.2) 

(53.8) 



(100.0) 

8* Commercial/Cl 5 *3 ^ 

(10.3) 

(7.2) 

(0-.8) 

(2 .4) 

(8.1) 

Industrial 

31 , 

13 , 

9 a 

1 

3 

57 


( ^.4-) 

(22.8) 

(19*8) 

(1 .8) 

C5.3) 

(1 00.0) 

9« Miscellan- 

(1 .5) 

(2.4) 

(1 .6) 

(4.8) 

(5.6) 

(3«0) 

ecus . 

3 

3 . 

2 

6 

7 

21 


(lif.3) 

(14.3) 

(9.5) 

(28.6) 

(33-3) 

(100.0) 

III. ®AND 

(100.0) 

(1 00.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(1 00.0) 


TOTAL 

202 

1 26 

129 , 

125 , 

125 

703 


(28.7) 

(17.9) 

(17-8) 

(17.8) 

(17.8) 

(1 00.0) 


Notes 5 (i-) Figures within the brackets above the absolute figures 
add up vertical percentages . 

(ii) Figures within the brackets be low the absolute figures 
add up horizontal percentages. 
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2.12 in case of part sample in respect of non-re sid.e,nt ia l: 

sites . 'office' and ’ coaimercial and industrial' buiUlng 
sites' tf/ere major partners in Ifanpur and af which 

'commercial and industrial' site represented one-third and 
one -fifth of the sample non-res idential sites in these towns 
respectively. s«hereas, Varanasi and Luckno'w reflected importa 
of ’social services-' building sites (namely educational' , 
'hospital and dispensary' , clubs and hotels ' ) with 

and ^'Ifo of the sample of non -res idential sites respectively. 

kHah bad having registered prominence for residential sites 

■ . . , and 

(and moreso in public sector sites) came out better, /irith 

construction - in less prominent group in non-res idential site 

in respect of office and educational sites. In over-all aggre 

-gative analysis of non-res idential group of sites, however, 

'office' Etnd 'education' sites together made a proportion of 

45 P - followed by- ' industrial and commercial' sites, - at 

18^5 'clubs and hotels’ sites 8.5?°; entertainment sites, 4 

(o.ee i'able - 2.02). ‘ *• ■ ‘tt 

' in 0 .r 

2.13 '^'he methods of entry into the building Ic-bour market,/ 

1 / ■ 

has been apprenticeship-' institutions - where the master 
craftsman and journeyman were the individual person(s) who are 
’used to train, unskilled or semi-skilled individ’uals , on tlE 

1 / In the building industry' ’'sect or , ' a high value attaches, to 
the apprenticeship system as the recognised method of 
training for emplo3rraent and of ’entry into the ranks of 
skilled workers ..... -.i. first objective is to secure that 
no person should enter the industry as a skilled worker 
uhle’ss he hud ’been properly trained. Ihe 'back-door' to 
the industry must be closed. (U.K. b'uilcling Apprenticeship 
and Training Council, Final lie port) . ujily 
Cne Craftsman ordinarily need riot take more than six 
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basis of faithfulness ' , 'subsistence wage below customary 

rate' , and often by Itring with the master and/or journeyman. 

In India, this system is in' vogue without any institutiona- 

-lisation but as a part of the custom and tradition - though, 

of late, building trades schools and technical institute's are 

in operation with full finance from the government/trusts ; but 

their size and limited base makes no dent on the problem of 

building efficiency of the building labour force. Xet it is tru€ 

that professionals - architects, civil engineers/overseers, 

structural and highway engineers are having we 11- structured 

technological, professional and engineering colleges, 

universities and Institutes for their training. However, the 

building labour exodus stems from and is made' of unskilled • 

adults migrating from villages often fit for nothing other, than 

the lowest type of casual labour. This phenomenon makes it 

urgent to prepare a system of training at district levels and 

sub-district levels to train the people in the logic and frame 

of elementary building crafts - including vocations of 

■plurabering, iron-mongering , electrician's role etc; they 

need to be passed throu^ the ladder of progressively complex 

processes with steadiness and care, (tsee also Chapter - HI 
and , . ■ 

2.14' The sample survey data in the ICLVaL towns from 7^3 

I;-;:;;!; V ..,.:the; ' 

building sites equal/ number of workers, with a distribution 

as follows:- 265 skilled workers; 1 71 5 semi-skilled; and 

267 un-skilled. Their genetic origins are hereditary , in case 

of 358 workers (or 50»9 percent); and casual (or casual 

drifters) ?for 423 (or 60.2 percent)* .Skilled workers, numbering 

260 are distributed in 9ucategories (of mason - 93 > carpenter - 

385 plumber - 12 ^ elect rioian .- painter - 29 , blacksmith - 
31 , sin?veyor/- 2 j., enginebr/pyerseer - 1 and others - 6 . 



killed workers, numbering 1 71 , are distributed under 4 
categories (Bhi&ti - 58, glazier - 32, scaffolder - ^3? 9-^8. 
others under training - 33). Unskilled were helper/beldar ~ 
25^ ==*nd others - 13* appears tha-t the proportion of the 
unskilled labourers, in the sample , turned out ‘loweir dn numbei 

but' if the weights are. addeci'.tt) the productivity ^ which is 

r .■Itj v/ , X'ho',- '-■.o rod.nrn \I.sr,:o 

" -crucial- in assessing the -man -power ■i:^e;eds , the differential 

■1' - L'l-'-v- h : , c-i ."rd ic-io c.'o i ; a wc J f o'.’; or 

spread cannot be regarded -unjustified - particularly' when th-s 

phL'.kUh^lnj;i ‘il 'U.-- . ■ V)’- 

supply of- unskilled labour is hot. a problem, inythe sea of 

.'■j..''- .1'.'.' J i'-. ^ ^ V Ja-j- • j- V'! f.t'v -.ic. c.-f ■ . -la.c . j.i 

■ surplus unemployed and under -Employed manpower* i^ee Table - 

r .r.r':;.Kciv -■■.j.jjid ,v.'/ ^£ 4 ' ‘.o ..y.. -ra 

•'. 2 .* 03 >*- • ■ ^ --h- . ,,:I -.1 

rr.'/i ^ £ip _ 'to Soj: ’b al f: 'jcd -1 U '-'V-' 

2.1'^ Irrespective of the absence of _ complementarity in the 
•distribution of tbe labour, force, in different buildfng trades 
skills - in the two cliaracteristics of ’hereditary’ and 
? casual' 5 and the overlapping of the data, it can be stated 
that amongst the first two- trades' ' (that is, masohary and 
carpentary - .which are the crucial trades) the size of 


'casual labour’ is -more in absolute 'size(s) than that of the 
’hereditary- labour’ ... 'The aforesaid relationship is -almost 
: ■: all -pervading, in other skilled/semi-skilled/unskilled labour 
in 8l11- -Other trades - - .except for - the ..electrician- - 'where the 
hereditary composition of ■ labour'-- is almost twice that of the 
- casual 2 abQur....in absolute numbers ; perhaps 'because it is 
-basically an' drban-based trade. ' ' ■ i 

'■ '2.16 - ^o far,^ in Chapters I dnd llj-the dimensional 

. parameters of the sample .and . the main variables of land situs 
type of structures to be raised, the building skills , insti- 
tutional construction agencies (as employers) have .been prese 
.for the KkVAIi towns - -flowing .frppj; collected 



Table - 2.03: 


Sample Bistribution of Building -‘^bour according 
to Construction Skills and their Genetic Origins 
either Hereditory or Casual. 


Type of Skill 
(1) 

Number 

(2) 

fo r 

Hereditc'v 
^ ■ 

Casual 

7 : 'L 4 ):'; 


Skilled 

1 . Mason 

93 

(13.2) 

53 

( 14 . 8 ) 

71 

( 16 . 8 ) 

2 . Carpenter 

58 

(8.3) 

43 

( 12 . 0 ) 

){). 

T t 

(10.4) 

3 . Blacksmith 

37 

( 4 . 4 ) 

‘ 19 

(2.2) 

25 

(5.9) 

4 . Painter 

29 

(4.1) 

13 

(3*6) 

16 

(3.8) 

5 * Electrician 

28 

(4.0) 

-19 

(5.3) 

10 

(2.4) 

6 . Plumber 

12 

(1 .7) 

3 

( 0 . 8 ) 

■■ 5 ■ ■ 

( 1 . 2 ) 

7. Surveyor 

2 

(0.3) 

- . 


2. 

(0.5) 

8 . Engineer /Over- 
seer 

1 

( 0.1 ) 

2 

( 0 . 6 ) 

2 

(0.5) 

9 • Other skilled 
workers 

6 

(1 .0) 

1 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.5) 


(40 . q) 


10. Bhisti ^8 

11 . Glazier 32 

12 . Scaf folder 5'3 

13. Others 33 

' Sub-Total 1 76 

III. * Un-B ki^lled 

14 . Kelpers/BBldar254 

15» Others I3 

Sub -Total 267 

IV. GRaND TOTAL 702 


(8.3) 

( 4 . 6 ) 

(7.^) 

( 4 . 6 ) 
(25. G) 

(36.1 ) 
( 1 . 8 ) 
(38.0) 


( 9 * 2 ) 38 

( 2 . 0 ) . 8 
( 4 . 2 ) 15 

(4.^) t7 

(19.9) 2a 

(39.7) 164 

(0.3) 6 

(40.7) 12Q 
(100 .00) 423 


(9.0) 
(1.9) 
(3.5) 

(4.0) 

(1 .70) 


(38.30) 

(100.00) 


GRAND TOTAL 203 (IO0.O) 3^ (lOO.BO) 423 ( 100.00 

Notes; ( i) Figures enclosed within brackets indicate proportions. 

(ii) Numbers under Col. (3) and (4) and also their percentage 
are' neither complementary nor exclusive and the;' there 
exists overlapping. . 


tabulated from Schedule item Kos , 1 .0 to 1 *6 at the time of 


the survey. More analytical data are examined in the next 

status 

few paragraphs in this Chapter - in respect of sex, marital / 
rural or urban origins, age -distribution^ and educational 
standards of the construction/building labour 'at work' in the 
sample-nets of KkVaL towns (arising out of Schedule item Uos. 

1 .7 to 1 .11 ‘ ‘ 

2.17 Cut of 703 labourers interviewed, sex distribution 

is overwhelming in favour of male-s who were 687 (or 97 « 7 ^’) - 

and feffic'-les' were only 16 (or 2.3 and out of these l^ 'were 

unskilled. In respect of age -distribution, the mode age-grou 

was ’18-34 years’ - holding 483 (or 68.7 of the total of 
labourers 

703/- followed by '35-^9' age-group - enveloping 139 

(or 19 and 'over 49 years' group, having 5 ^ (or 4 he 

lowest strength was that of ’less than 18 years’ age-grbup 

with 25 persons (or 3 »?^) - (^ee Tables 2 .C 4 and 2.05). . 

TABLE, _ 2.04 - Sex and Age Distribution of Sample 
Build. ine labour of KAYAL Towns^ 


Building labour of KAYAl Towns, 

(raid-1977). 


S.Ndi, Type of Skill 


1 2 


.1 . Skilled 

2. Semi-skilled 

3 . . Unskilled 

4 . Total 


i-iale 


B’emale 


4 


Total 


C 


260 (37.00) , 
176 (25.00) 
267 (38.00) 
701 (100.00) 


Note:- Bdgures with brackets indicate percentages 



TABIE 2-,$ - Age Distribution of Sai 
Labour of KAVAL Towns 


Total 


Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Total 

Note: Dig are 


1 113 37 25 176 (2^.00) 

18 182 50 17 267 (38.00) 

21 !±S3 132 16 303 (100.00) 

within brackets indicate proportions). 


2.18 . Nearly two-thirds (67-.5 7°) of the sample labour force 
was married; not-married, 31*6 ;and the others were perhaps 
widowers/divorcees. However, the proportion of the married in 
the skilled stratum was the highest (at 72.3 - followed by 

unskilled stratum at 6^.9% and 63-1 % ^or semi-skilled. 
Probably, the skilled persons because of higher income-levels 
and regular income were in a position to bear the burden 
expenses for family, as also in rearing the childreh'who could 
be nursed better; in this respect the semi-skilled and unskillec 

were more vulnerable, (cee Table - 2.06). 

TABUS _ 2.06: Marital Status of the Building Labour in 

' - KA^A-ii Towns (mid-1 977 ) . ■ 

Type of skills i’4arried Not-married Others Total 

t. . A (widowers/ ■ 

I divorcee ) 


Semi-skilled 


Total 
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2.19 i^ducation levels of the skilled labour \<rere at higher - 

points - which is not surprising since education imparts and 

injects the potential for embibing the culture of skills. 

%5 of the skilled labour were ’matriculates and above' ; 

and additional 40.4- $ were, ’literate' ; and only about one-third 

were ’illiterate’. Whereas, proportions of the 'semi-skilled' 

and ’unskilled’ labour were lower at 11.2 % and fo respect: 

in regard to 'matriculates and above' , as also in regard to 

literates in addition were at and 4-3.6?^ respectively; 

further, the share of 'illiterates' were around ^0 percent foi 

skillled, 

the semi-skilled and unskilled vis-a-vis only 3^*2 percent fo'f^ 
(See Table 2 .O 7 ). 

Table - 2 .O 7 : Educational Levels of the Skilled, Semi 
skilled and Unskilled Building Labour 1 
KtiVhL Towns (mid-1977^* 


Type of 
skills 


Matriculation Literate Illiterates Total 
and above 


Skilled 66 (.25 A) 

Semi-Skilled 18 (II. 2 ) 


Unskilled 

Total 


14 ( 5.1 ) 

SSl 

(31 


105 ( 40 . 4 ) 89 (3^ •2) 
72 (40.9) 86 ( 48 . 9 ) 


(41 .7) 


312 

( 26 . 9 ) 


Note! Figures within brackets show percentages . 


260 (1 


126 (iObi 


116' (43.6) 137 (51.3) EM 'CiQ^ 


708 

( 100 ) 


3 ^ 


S U M M A R I 


I'he construction activity of 'residential and non- 
resident ial' at any time is usually a major part of total 
construction activity. Therefore, the sample frame is 
linked to such constructions; in addition the other const- 
ructions are often one-shot operations and are. spread over 
long distances 5 such as, roads, sewers, bridges - and 
are not that localised as the 'sites' for building constru- 
ctions in operation. Only to 703 (about 700) labour 
respondents the O-chedule was canvassed in the lOiVAIj towns - 
in these towns the universe of the construction labour was 
18,055; thus the sample size constituted about h percent of 
the universe. Town-wise, the sample sizes vreres Kanpur, 202; 
hgra, 126 ; and the rest of the three tovms (namely, Varanasi, 
A-llahatjad and Lucknow - each) had a sample of 125 * 

Public Sector Construction L.gencies' 'building sites' 
in the sample , represented nearly 75%; and private sector 
builders /contractors , only about 25 % « The Central Constru- 
ction-agencies (namely, C.P.W.D., Railways, and M,E,S'.) had 
27 » 4 - % of the 'sites' in the sample; State/Iiocal -fitgencies 
(State P.W.D., liunicipal Corporations /Development iruthorities , 
covered 47.7 % of the sample sites; and private sector, 24 . 8 %. 
Railways construction activity was prominent in Varanasi 
and Lucknow ; C . P .VI .D ’ s , in Kanpur ; and M.E.S, . » s , als o in 
Khnpur, State P.vl.D, and Municipal Corporations were 
prominent in all the towns in sample sites - except in 
Kanpur; Development -Ruthorities , in ■‘■>.gra and -ti-llahabad; 
and Private Sector was less prominent in all the towns - 
except in Kanpur. 

More residential 'sites' are represented in the. 
sample, numbering 38I (or %) i 238 public sector, and 14-3 
of private sector. Next order is of education '^sites', 

10.4 %; office sites, 10.2%; hospital builiings , 8.4 %; 
commercial and industrials, 8.1 %; clubs /hotels , 3.8%; 
entertainment sites, 1.8% etc. - all these in non- ■ 
residential building sector. 

Construction labour's occupational distribution 
between 'hereditary' or 'casual' origins. J^-Muongst the 
occupation skilled masons and carpenters - represented 
13.2 % and 8.3 % respectively in the sample; and 
blacksmith, painter, and electrician each were representing 
about 4 percent. The semi-skilled bhisti, and scaffolder 
and glazier were respectively formed 8.3 %? 7«5 % a-nd 
4.6 % in the sample; and unskilled helpers /be Idars , consti- 
tuted 36. 1 %, in the sample. 
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III - QuIGH^ aMD COMPOS .IT UN OF COlfcTRUCTION 

lABOIK aid their HJUS-BH0LD‘S AITO ASPjRATIOIJa. . 

■ ■ -1 / ' ■■ ■ 

3.01 A stady-'^ done in 1967-68, analysing the work done in 

construction by the central public sector construction agencies 

noted certain basic aspects of construction sector (i) 

geographical locations of construction establishment keep on 

changing; (ii) no continuity in employment, - and .it is plagued 

by interruptions due to bad weather; (iii) contractors only 

retain a small key-labour - and rely for operative labour at the 

locations of the project; (iv) contractors, on account of their 

handling simultaneously a number of contracts, are highly 

mobile and therefore elusive for establishing any contact; (v) 

sub-contracting is often a rule, because of need for specialised 

labour and equipment - and to eke out information- is from"' thorn is 

difficult and slippery; (vi) the wide spe-ctrum of construction 

industry, with spread in labour skills, the commonality of 

denominator becomes intricate and becomes elusive to standardise 

in India 

3.02 The proportion of the construction labour /as revealed 
by 1 961 -densus ,was 2.1 percent of total labour force, but it 
declined to 1 .9^s registered by 1971 - Census and it 
■fluctuates 'between 5 -* 6 percent of the non -agricultural 
labour force. The current data on construction, earlier 
collected by the Simla - located Labour Bureau, are since 

1/ C .h.Rt--L'\riaj Employnent in Construction Iradustry - its 

relation to Investment and Wages (Quarterly 
Journal of National Buildings Organisation, 
Government of India, Vol./., ,'</ Wo. 

PP ) • 
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1 9 55- , collected by the Delhi-based Office of the Director- 
General of Deployment and Draining -' through a not-work of 
Employm-ent Exchanges -from public -sector esuablishments having 
employrnont bf ’25 persons or more’ and from private-sector . 

establishments^ employing 10-2V parsons in over 36 O 
districts of the country.' The coverage expanse embraced 
nearly 0.8 million workers in the public sector and 0.22 in the 
private sector (in establishments employing '.2.5 or more’ persons) 
The occupational compositions of the public and private sector 
in regard to construction establishments differs significantly 
as revealed by the analysis of the data generated , by the 
fortnightly labour returns submitted by the "B-egistered 
Contractors” - who were contracted to consummate certain 
construction projects of one central construction agency 
namely, C.P .W .D,^ Employment for ’professional and technical', 
'clerical and sales' work is relatively more in the public 
sector, and employment in the private sector abounds in 
' unskilled' labour ' and 'craftsmen', as below: 


2j a result of these steps employment coverage improved 
between 3c *9 and 3I *3*66 - by almost '31*5 percent. This 
action was taken under a Fourth. Pla.n Statistical Scheme - 
under sub-group of "Housing and Building Statistics” . The 
paajor items sought in these returns - as prescribed under 
Model Hules for ensuring safety, health and welfare of 
building workers, were: (i) skilled and unskilled employment; 
(ii) man-hours worked by adults and child; (iii) total costs 
of materials, labour wages paid, overhead charges; (iv) creches 
provided, etc. Nonetheless, it is true that the contractors 
do violate the prescribed rules. • ” 
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Table - 3*0'^ • Proportions of the Occupational Pattern 
of "''Workers in the Construction Industry 
of Public and Private Sectors in India. 


CTT' 

(2) 

(3 ) 

Occupation 

Public Hector 

Private Sector 



~lo 


1 . Professional and Technical 

11.92 

2.51 

2. Administrative and Executive 

1 .62 

0 .68 

3, Clerical and Sales 

13. OA 

A. 27 

4-. Agriculture, mining and 
Quarrying 

1 -33 

0.98 

5. Transport & Communications 

' 3-96 

1 .18 

6. Crafts and Production 

1 2 . 58 

16.57 

7, Services 

0.35 

0.12 

8. Unskilled, (in office) 

8.4-8 

6.88 

9. Unskilled 

4-6.72 

72.81 


3.03 i'arther, the ratio between 'building construction’ 

and 'total construction' turned out to be 2:3; the. over-all 

ratio between the employment of skilled and unskilled labour 

as 1:2 -.8 5 ratios between labour wages; materials; overhead ; 

charges - as 2.3:8.1:1; and investment per man-day - Rs.17«6 

as in mid-1 966 prices 5 in the total construction sector. But 

in case of building sector the skilled: unskilled labour ratio, 

was 1:2.2; labour wages: materials; overhead charges - as '' 

2.5" 9*0' 'I; Sind per man-day investment, Rs.lS.^-^ 

3.04- Again, a study^ accomplished by National Council of 
Applied Economic he search (which was sponsored by the National 

Total investment by CEWD ,of Rs.4-.50 million 


3/ 

during 1965-66, as revealed in the Annual Report of the Ministry 
of ''^orks. Housing and Urban hevelopEent ; investment per man-year 
was Rs.l 8 . 75 ? ^hen the- employment in man-years was 85? 000 
according to ' labour returns ' and 80,000 by CiWD. 
li/ "Tax Incidence on Housing’ (WCAER, 19661. 
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Buildings Organisation ,vrith a grant-in-aid) while presenting 

data of . surveys ^conducted in five cities (namely, Ahmcdabad, 

Delhi, Hyderabad, i^adras and Patna) of houses . costing 
■ . that 

'Rs •25,000 and above' found /the labour cost, spread between 

for overhead charg 

I6.7 -'27^ and natarial cost, 69*27 - 78 percent, and/3. 6^ - 
7.08 percent, b one the less , it is realistic to regard that^ths 
major cost consisting of building m£;-terials ranges between- 70 - 
75 percent, and labo’ur about 20 - 25/ and the other charges 
around 5. ~ 8 percent* 

3.05 Main concern of the present study is the labour 
problems in Building/G-ons traction sector. Hehce, after the 
above prognosis, the origin, wage -levels, type of skills 'etc., 
recruitment process, training etc. are the relevant factors to 
be analysed. 

3 . 06 In the larger towns, after following the industrial 
development, the man-power is recruited, to a great degree , in th 
initial stages , from the migrants who are ’pulled* to ‘the city to 
fill the vacant jobs. Again, the rural-dwellers also migrate 

to the towns ,in the hope of getting some work jSince they happen 
to be unemployed or under -employed in the villages - and 
they form another’ stream of labour - as they are ’pushed' 
out from the villages to tovms - and moreso larger towns. A 
long-term pattern of the migrants to the industrial capital 
of Kanpur (in U.P.), reveals a radical change in the ■ ■- 
proportion of migrants and their composition according to 
place (s) of origins - as. 'emerging from a study on: Slum and 
Squatter B.ettlements in Indian Million (+) City - Policies, 
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Programmes and Perspectives'’, (iiee Table - 3 . 02 ). - 

Table - 3.02: Changing Trends in Migration Origins 

from 'Pre -1940 to 1955 to 1970's 
upto 1976 in Kanpur City.' 


Periods of 
Jl^ration. 

From 

Kanpur 

District 

From Neigh- 
bouring 
Districts. 

Other States 
of C.P, and 
■abroad. 

Total 


1 ^ 

„i 2 i„._„ 



__ 

( 5 ) 


W 

, (a) Migrants 
! pre-19^0 

7*65 

33 * 5 ^ 

3-87 

(45.05) 


(b) Migrants 

1 1 941 c+5 

1 .09 

10 .25 

8.87 

(20,21 ) 


Cc) Migrants 

1 91^6-50 

1 .2if 

16.62 

10.00 

(27.88) 


(d) Migrants 
1951-55 

1 .98 

14-.89 

1 .94 

(18.78) 


Total 


75.40 

12.68 

(100.00) 


■ 1976-S'urvey 

50.20 

46 .50 

■ 3.30 

(100.00), 


(i) Slui 9 

Dwe llers 

50.60 

46 . 30 ■ 

3.10 

(80,00) 

(100.00) 


(ii) Squatter 
Dwellers 

48.50 

47.50 

4-00 

(20.00) 

(100.00) 



tiource; B.L. Mazumdar: Cocial Countries of an Industrial City - 

wocial i^uTvey of Kanpur City C^xsia Publishing House jBombay, 

i960). 

(2) V. Jagannathan and C .d.r'alvia: Slum and Squatter 
Settlements in an Indian Million ( + ) City - Policies, 
Programmes, and Perspectives (Tables - 3.O3 and 3 * 0 ^ pages 
71 and 72, 1 977) . 

3-O7 - It is interesting to observe that 'origins' of the 

immigrants in Kanpur city were: (1 ) Kanpur district; (2). 
Neighbouring and/or other districts of U.P, other than Kanpur; 
(3) other S.tates and other countries. The origins of 
migration - inflows, in Kanpur city, for the periods (l ) Pre- 
19^0 (ii) (iii) 19 ^ 6 - 50 , (iv) 195 '^- 55 j s-nd (v) a 

sample of the 1 976 - Survey, are presented in this study in 
Table 3 * 02 . The data reflect that from the 
period of 'Pre-19if'0 - 1955*' /the proportion of 
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total migrants from ’’Kanpur district itself”, increased from 

11.92 percent to ^0.20 percent, in 1976; proportion for tiie 

’’neighbouring and other districts of U,P."came down to 4-6 .4-0 

percent, in 1976 from 75*^0 percent; in ” Pre 19^0 - 1955'' 

period; and so also, the share of the migrants from ’other 

t^tates and abroad’ declined to 3*3^ > 1976, vis -a -vis 

12.68 percent, in 'Pre-194-0 to 1 955' psi’iod. It thus emerges 

that the shares of migrants transformed to almost 50*50 

7 

(or iJl), in between/i^anpur district on the one hand ^and /the 
’world’ on the other. Formerly, it were tlrs migrants from 
’the world' who made a share of above 88 percent and the 
'migrant labour of Kanpur District ^only 12 percent. Earlier 
the ratios were 7*3°'^ 5 change is that the ’sons of tbs 

district’ get entry in the labour market in substantial manner, 
rjaking 'the ratio almost to 1 :1 . 

3 . 08 Ihe items from 2.0 to 2.8, of the Schedule for the 

emit 

five KkVAL units, /informat ion on migration trends and 
composition of the construction/building labour’s migration 
(or otherwise) stream; however it does not provide the inter- 
temporal changes in the intensity of ^-^hi^^^igration waves . 
Honetheless, ab-initio , it is already / that during the 
1950 ’s, 1960's there had been a decline in the in-migration 
of construction labour in KkVAL towns - as explained in 
Chapter - I, 

- a- -- : ; 7 

3.09 Table - 3 *63, shows that, out of /sample 703 construct io 
labour, 305 labourers (or 4-3.5^) were urban-based; and 398 

(or %.^°/o) were rural based, during mid- 1977 * Of the 'urban- 
based ’and 'rural -based 'construction labour, proportion of 
'matriculation and above’ education .levei, were 14- .4- percent 
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and 13*6 percent respectively;, the literates, were ^ 8«1 
percent and ^1*9 percent; and illiterates were, ^ 9 *^ pex’cent 
and 4-8.2 percent. In fact, the composition of the initially 
urbaftr-based ana rural-based labour, as regards educational 
level, no worthwhile differentials exist:; which probably 
establishes that the rural- based labourers /or their children 
converted themselves to reach equivalence in education standards 
with urban-based fellow workers as a reflection of 'demonst- 
-ration effect’ as also unconscious urge to achieve an equal 
level of marginal productivity. At the same time, the columns 
5 , 6 and 7 j further create the image that those who cams to 
KiiJfjrxL tov/ns - from other districts or from other States - were 
already having a greater share in the higher level of 
educational attainments at 16.2 percent and 19 . 6 . percent than 
that of the local residents of the ,^VAL districts. Perhaps, 
before the immigrants (whether from urban or rural origins) 
had an edge, as regards educational levels, in the labour 
market. At the same time, the proportion of the local labour 
(whether with urban or rural origins) to the total sample was 
higher at 4-66 and thus formed 
total sample of 703 labourers '• 


two- thirds of the 



^2 


^aB|e : - 30.3! 


liidu-cational Levels of the Building 
v^orkers and their Origins from Kural 
/Urban Areas - as also from (i) Local 
Listrict, (2) Other Districts of U.P., 
( 3 ) From Other States . 


and 


Educa- Urban Rural 
tional 

Level 

Total 

Col. 2+3 

KkmL 

T own 
District 

Other 
District 
of U.P. 

&^tates 

other 

than 

U.P. 

Total 

Col. 5+6+7 


.3. 

4 

6 

6_.__ 

„„7 

■ "8 

I* flatri- 5^ 

culat- (14-.4)(13.6) 
ion and 
above . 

98 

( 13 * 9 ) 

56 

(12.1) 

?4.2) 

11 

( 19 . 6 ) 

M 

( 12 . 5 ) 

II. Literate 
( 341 's) 141 

(46.2) 

152 

( 38 . 2 ) 

233 . 

(41 . 7 ) 

■174 

( 37 . 3 ) 

104 

( 54 . 5 ) 

15 

(26.8) 

293 
(41 .8) 

III, Illiter- 

— ate . 120 

( 49 . 4 ) 

1 92 , 

(48 .2) 

312 

144.4) 

?^0.6) 

^ 29 . 3 ) 

?53.6) 

322 

■(4f . 7 ) 

IF. Total 3 ^ 398 

(100.00) . 

233 

(1 00 . 00 ) 

A... 

466 

( 100 . 00 ) 

191 

( 100 . 00 ) 

53 703 

( 100 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) 


3.10 . The hypothesis that 'higher education levels turn 

people into skilled workers’ is not true fully; since about 
68 percent of the ’ matriculate and above level ^’98 labourers, 
could be skilled ones. However, in case of semi-skilled 
labour, there were almost equal shares in numbers - of the 
'matriculate and above’, 'literates’, and 'illiterates'. No 
surprise should visit the readers, to notice about 30 .^ 
percent of the illiterates^ in the 'skilled' category; and 
on the other to watch that the proportions to the corresponding 
frequencies were almost equal for literates’ and 'illiterates' 
in the semi-skilled and unskilled categories. (See Table 3.04-). 
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^3 

Sdacational Levels and Building Skills 
of Sample Building workers: 


I 2 




5 


fLiterate sllliterate total 


Skill 


Bducation 
Leve Is 


-f. 




ifetricula- 
. tion and. 

. above 


Skilled 

66 

105 

89 

260 


(67*3) 

(35.8) 

(30.5) 

(37.0) 

Semi-Skilled 

1 8 

72 

86 

176 


(2k. 3) 

( 2 k. 6 ) 

(27.6) 

(25.0) 

Unskilled 

1 k 

116 

137 

267 


(I 8 .k) 

( 39 * 6 ) 

(k 3 . 9 ) 

(38.0) 

Total 

^00.00) 

293 

Tioo.oo) 

312 70 ^ 

(100.00) (100.00) 

Note 5 Figures 

within brackets show 

percentage 

distribution. 


3,11 Out of a total sample of 703 labourers, 284 - -were not 

migrants, and other 7 labourers who were migrants did/could not 

give any reason for migration to KiVAL tovrns . Thus the 

vere 4 - 12 . 

respondents to item - 2 of the Bcheduio, / In order to know 
the spread of the migrant respondents in terms of the reasons 
for ,, migration for two independent characteristics (namely, 
skill and education) have been analysed in Table - 3 ^ 05 . Of 
the 14 - 0 ^ skilled Migrants - only 4-9 (or 35 %) were* matriculates * 
(or 50 prcent of matriculates ' total sample oi 98); and out of 
113 literate migrants , 95 were semi-skilled' (or 84 - percent); 
and out of 2^0 illiterate migrants, 1 77 x^rero unskilled 
(constituting 7I percent). Thus, it is important that 
amongst the migrants , matriculates , only 35 percent, 

semi-skilled, 84 - percent; and unskilled, 71 percent. This 
composition of migrants establish that in the wa.ves of 



migrants 5 semi-skilled and unskilled were overwhelmingly 

large because they had no work at their places of origin. 

. Table B.Olps Skill and Education uavols of the Migrant 

Labour and the Factors Motivating the 

migration to larger. Taras, 


Motiva- ? 


■Heasons 

for comine to 

iskVixli Towns 

■■ ■ !- 

< 

ting ’Insuff- 

factors jicient 
Skills/ pncome 

Education '' u, | 

Levels ' - 

tflo Work 
lin vill- 
fage - 

k ' ' 

%■ ■ 

» . 

IFamily iBetter lr*-elations 

• »auarrels . iProsp- knd frien- 
sd unhappi- lects . ks to get 

sness. / la 30 b. 

« ■ ■ . ' ' a 

' a ■ 0 n , 

a' ' ‘ ’ ' i 

1 1 

s Total i 

S f 

1 ' . ■ ■ 

8 ; 

9 ■■ 

■ * . 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

I, Skills 







(i) ^'killed 

18 

• 89 

■ 2 

9 

22 

140 

T 34 .OO) 

(ii). Berai-S,killed 

10 

76 

. . 3 

6 

'■ - ' ■■■ 

cif.o) 

(iii) Unskilled 

41 

93 

8 

10 

25 

1 ^. 0 ) 

Total 

j 8 l 2 2 ^ 13 

( 17 * 00 ) r^.oo) I 3 . 0 ) 

25 

(4.00) 

( 11 . 00 ) 

412 

( 100 , 00 ) 

II, Education Levels 






(i) i'iatriculates 
and above . 

3 

'37 

1 

2 

6 

49 

TT2.OO) 

(ii) Literate 
(3-K' s ) 

22:' --I 

56 

8 

9 

18 

113 

T27.0) 

( iii ) Illiterate 

44 

165 

4 

14 

23 

250 

T^.oo) 

Total 

T17.00) 163.00) 13.00) 

25 

14 . 00 ) 

Til .00) 

412 

TToo.oo) 


Igainst a total of 412 respondents, 258 (or 63 $) migrated 
because 'they had no work' ; and of them 165 (or 40^) were 


.'illiterate'. Further, semi-skilled and unskilled migrants 
together were 272 (or 78 /^.^ , and literate and illiterate ■* 
together numbering 363 (or 88^). But matriculates and above' 
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migrants formed only 12 percent of the 4-12 respondents. 

However, amongst the 'skilled’ and ' semi-skilled’ , it can 

he averred that ’ skilled’ migrated by 'pull' factor of 

better prospects but the serai-sktlled, partly on account of 

’pull' factor and partly on account of ’push’ factor. The 

were 

predominant motivating factor^ / ’ no work in village’ (for 

63 percent of migrants ) , - followed by the factor of 
’insufficient income' ^Cfor 17 percent of migrants) and the 
factor of 'Relations and friends to get a job' (for 11 
percent of migrants ), but the least motivating factors were 
'better prospects’ and ’quarrel and unhappiness’" forming only 
4- percent a.nd 3 percent of the respondent migrants respectively. 
3.12 The migrants coming to KaVaL towns, according to age- 
groups were largely within '18-49 years and above' - and they 
constituted nearly 96 Percent and those below 18 years only 
4 percent, kgain, those ’above 49 years’ , were 11. 7 percent; 
leaving a sizeable percentage of 84.0 percent for the age-group 
'18-49 years’ - and within them ’18-34 years’ people were 
77 *5/^ _ ard-also they formed 62 ^0 of a total number of 412 


'of ' respondent migrants. ^Ooe Table 3»06)* 


Table - 3 . 06 ; Distribution of i'iigrants Building 

w orke rs in Kkl/k-L T owns ; 


(i) 

Age -Group 

1 . Less than 18 years 
2. 18 - 34 , years 
3* 35-49 years 
4. Over 49 years 
Total 


( 2 ) 


'reauenev 


18 

14 . 3 ) 

254 

(62.0) 

92 

( 22 . 0 ) 

48 

( 11 . 7 ) 

412 

( 100 . 00 ) 



3 *13 of 703 Sample workers (with jobs), 4-00 (or 56*97°) 

workers came tlirougb. the Jamadar/Mtstri; to I9I (27*2/^) 
through frlondCs;; ^0 (or 7.I %) through self-effort; 36 

(or 5*T 7°)? through employment exchange(s); 23 (or 3.3 %) , 
through the . contractor/eraployer ; and 3 (or 0,hfo) came, through 
relations, i^ctually Jamadar/Mistrl, and. the friend(s) - who 
together formed the main planks of generating employment were 
resources to 591 (or 84.1 4) of th3 v/orkers - followed by anothe 
7,1 % workers, by self -effort. These throe constituted 
resources for 91 ,23 % of the workers in getting the job. The 
contractor( s ) , employment exchange(s) and relations were helpersi 
only in an insignificant manner - three making a helpers’ 
role, for only 8.5^ of the workers. (See Table 3.07)* 


Table - 3 •07* 4e source s/iigencies helping the construction 
labour to secure jobs in Kj-ViJS Towns: 


(1 ) : i 

: 

■■■■ “w: 

"”T43 - 

he sources Agencies 

No. of, workers 
getting., job.?.,... 

fo 

Cumulative 

Percentage 

1 . Jamdar/Mistri 

400 

(56.93) 

(56.93) 

2. Friend(s) 

191 

(27.20) 

(84.13) 

3* Self -effort (ho help) 

50 

( 7.10) 

(91 .23) 

4. Employment Exchange (s) 

36 

( 5.10) 

(96.33) 

5» Contractor , 

i23 

( 3.0) 

(99, .60) 

6. E.elation(s) 

3 

( 0.4) 

(100.00) 

7. Total 

■ 2Q3 

(100.00) 



3.14 It is evident that contractor/Histri is the main 
bridge for providing job to the building/construction labour. 
This institution of. the Jsmadar/i'listri is centuries' old; 
and efforts to eliminate or substitute by another system - even 



.^7 ; 

Employment Exchanges could not erase this institution. In 
the industrialised countries, this type of institution - with 


Ji| 




prior apprenticeship was a usual method of entry to trade and 
industry - and when modern manufacturing industries arh trade - 
system grew in India, during the last century, the intermediary 
Jamadar was the main medium of providing job to the workers 
seeking jobs. I'or the unskilled and semi-skilled, the 
employment could be possible to keep steadiness in employment 
and care of these workers by the leadership which could arrange 
’learning’ and 'training' as a custom. Ifester craftsmen and 
journey men functioned, in the construction sector - as the 
leaders and teachers to train the younger people by paying 
them a 'stipend' during apprentice period - and for all this, 
the would-be -employees had; to pa^y some charges and loyalty 
s to the leaders/teachers., 

ult- 3.15 Notwithstanding the building and construction industry 
hawing been mechanised • along with ent..y of new building 
materials and methods, pre fabrication of doors, v/indows , wall- 
panels, systems engineering have beenslowly reducing the 
role of unskilled labour - but it is certain that 'maintenance 
and repairs'-^'^ work will continue to have demand for unskilled 

workers as well as skilled workers. The construction firms' 

' 5/ In 19^8, the U.K. i-Iinistry of ‘'^''orks had estimated that 38 

percent of the total output of building and construction industry 
is 'maintenance work' , and another 11 percent for civil 
engineering works and maintenance - and about ifO percent of 
the workers are employed in repairs and maintenance’ work, and 
another I3 percent on' repairing' war damages and conversion of 
others - leaving/on new construction of all work of all types. 

(Gertrude Williams: Recruitment to Skilled Trades, No. 83, 
Routledge <1 Kegan Paul, London, ■ 19 ??) • 
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siss^ in 0.K., were ^2^, one-man business , and 36^j 5io more 

than 5. persons; and remaining were bigger of ‘taore than 5 

persons'. Again, the small firms concentrate on' repairs and 

maintenance work' and the larger ones, on 'new construction'^'^ 

3 . 1 6 Sub -contracting for obtaining ' labour supply' to 

larger firms is arranged from firms of s ub -contract ors ; these 

firms can offer higher wages and at the saine time ensure 

regular supply of needed labour - which a general builder is 

not in a position to organise. This ' modus - o per and i' does 

create stumbling- blocks in the process of providing training 

to the labour in different building and construction skills ; 

v/eaker elements jals o disrupt training operations and create 

vulnerability to regular employment; and during war-time house 

building becomes first casualty and also construction of less 

important buildings also comes to standstill - resulting in 

7/ 

huge unemployment-^ for building and construction labour. 

3*17 -i^n developed countries, construction/building labour 
is characterised bys (i) unionism - oriented and entry into 
occupation is strictly regulated/bound by rules and procedures: 
(ii) institutionalised and streamlined job placement through 

^ Gertrude Williams: Op.cit. ■ 

2j 'Just prior to the Wap, of the laboui' force belonging to 
the industry was registered as unemployed, and in the depressed 
areas, such as South Wales and the north of England, where the 
decline in the export industries reduced the demand both for 
the factories and houses, one in three of all building employee-'^’ 
was out of a job" .(op.cit .pp. 86) . By contrast, when floods,' 
hurricanes and earthquakes visit they for rehabilitation 
raise demand for building labour; and countries which become 
arsenals for supplies of war needs to be llige rants , could 
however be the fertile grounds for escalating more employment 
in building and construction sectors , 
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employment exclianges - including one for students who -are 

educated aecording to dynamism of job-market; (iii) yardstick 

-bc.^ed recruitment, training, promotion, etc; (iv) information- 

oriented professional bodies 'which eq_uip the labour-market 

entrants about market phenomena; and (v) v^ell-set personnel 

offices of the organised big firms which have quotas for 

various job-placements dn the other hand, ici developing 

countries, on all the above elements, encouragement is not 

fermented towards unionism, institutionalisation of employment 

exch£,nge, indicator -tailored employment, regular feeding with 

employment informacion system, and employers* culture 

hospitality to structured scientific employment and placement ■ 

techniques. Thus traditional building labour market of the 

developing countries (and so also India]! leave ' the labour 

to hold the baby and employer to fatten his profit-levels 

without seeking welfare of the labo’ur' force; in the process, 

intermediary Jamadar/Mistri continue to operate. Jamadar- 

8 / 

Intermediary retains a large number of semi-skilled and 

unskillod building workers and at a. short -not ice can mobilise 

them to work 'on-site' for a day or couple of days/weeks; he 

is in constant and direct liaison with the employer/- contractor 

and takes, advance money of a part of wages (or sometimes opts 

for deferred payments from contractor). However, skilled labour 
is engaged often by the employe r/ contractor . 

k. contract labour survey done for the period 1 957-61 , by 
Labour Bureau (Simla) observed for the urban areas -that 
'of the 53 contractors covered - 18 recruited their workers 
directly, 14 through agent s /Jataadars , 6 through existing 
workers, and the remaining 18 adopted more than one 
method. 
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3.18 In a study^'^ done for Delhi building labour, it vra.3 

noted that 42 percent got employTnent through Jama dar /his br i , 

and 11 percent through contractor, and 23 /^ through ’relati/e 

and/or friend’ . On the other, as shwn in Table - 3^07? in 

KLYiiL towns 3 the ’ Jaiaadar/histri' as fragile institutionalisac 

intermediary effectively provided employment to 56.93 percent 

of the sample labourers; and ’ frivendCs ' to 27*2 percent; anc 

the roles of the 'contractor’ and 'relation' were at 

insignificant proportions of 3 percent and 0.4 percent. Delhi 

with 

being more ’ unionalised'^ Vemployment exchanges medium, 
and more of 'building activity* and immediate cash-payments 
to labour has lesser role for the Jamadar/Mistri ' intermediar 3 
and the friend is less helpful because of more of anonimity 
in the multi-million metropolis - whereas, in KkYiiL towns 
with less of (i) population, ( 2 ) unionalised life, ( 3 ) less 
building activity, and (4) less avenues of employment, the 
building labour looks to real help in a friendly spirit 
from Jamadar (in spite of higher commission charged) and also 
from the 'friends in need' - because of relatively 
more warmth from friends in less than million -population 
towns . 


_ 2 / C.K.Johri and_S .M.Pandey: Employment dolationship in 
the Building Industry, Table - 1 , pp. 3 (Shri Pi-am 
Centre for Industrial Relations , New Delhi - TIOOO5). 
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Table - 3 ‘OS* Period of Waiting for the S. am pie.. Building 
VJ'orkors in KkVikL Towns - according to 
skilled, semi-skilled, a,nd unskilled 
grades . • ■ - . . 



Immediately 1 CO.i+) 3 (l .7) . . - 4 (0.O6) 

2 . Within, one weekSi (31*1) 27 (l 5 - 3 ) 90 ( 33 ‘ 7 ) ( 28 . 2 ) 

|fe. 1 - 5 + weeks 102 (39*2) 87 C^9.V) 126 (!+7«2) 3IS (k-k-.S) 

More than ^ ( 20 , 8 ) h? ( 26 . 7 > 28 (IO.5) 12 Q (I8.3) 

|| 54. weeks . . . . 

5- Not applicable 22 (8.7) 12 ( 6 . 3 ) 23 (8,1 ) 12 (8.1 ) 

R Total 210 (100) 121 (I 00 )a . 212 (l 00 .) 703 (IOO.OO) 

T^.oo) (25.00) 138,00)' (Too. 00) 


3.19 • After coming to the Kii. 7 AL towns, only U- persons Cor 

0,6;^) of the 703 sample building workers got immediate job; 

28.2 within a week; A4.8 ^5 in 1-4 weeks; and I8.3 in 
’more than 4 weeks’ , However, cumulatively, nearly three- 
fourths of, the sample labourers, got job within 4 weeks - though 
the major part of these, (nearly two-thirds ) , ,in any case, 
took 1-4 weeks. In one sense, it is encouraging that even in 
low building activity towns, nearly 75 Percent of building ■ 

. ■ ■■ ■ "1 Q / :■ 

workers, got jobs within 4 weeks — ' a pehnomenon 

not . so rosy in case of educated white-collar workers-. , 


1 0/ In Delhi, nearly Qhfo of the sample labourerSgot jobs 
within four weeks^ and two-thirds of them withine one week. 
(C.K.Johri <& S .M.Pandey: op.cit. pp. 56 ). Thus, it is 
clear that absorption in employment for building labour in 
Delhi was faster than what it is in ’ lii'VhL T owns ’ for 
obvious factors explained in para. - 3*18. 



Table - 3.095 duration of Employment in tlie pres ont job 

for the Skilled, Serai-skillod and Unskilled 

:;1 : It ■ 


m ■ ; 


-l-TIT— 

; (ifT 

t . 

. ■ ■ 

— r 

Duration of 1 

Skilled 

I' omi-S killed 

' ‘ , : '■ 

1 Unskilled 

l Total 


'/■ ■' ■■ r:f ■' 

: .Sy . ■ 70 . 

y^ fo _ 


-s: ; ihah/S ■■ 

2 (0.8) 

5 (2.8) 

2 (0.7) 

2 (1 .3) 

■p7y..;:;iEont:hs..' 





2 . 3-6 months 

63 (24.2) 

19 (10.8) 

80(30.1) 

162 (21.0) 

3. 7-12 months 

91 (3?*0) 

87 (4-9 .if) 

112 (4-1 ,9) 

2 M (^1 .3) 

1-5 years 

76 (29.2) 

Mf (25.0) 

50 (18. 7) 

1 70 (2if.2) 

5 . More than 5 
years 

2 (0.8) 

21 (12.0) 

: 23 (8.6) 

2 g (10.2) 

Total 

260 (100. 
(37.00) 

0 

• 

0 

00 

« 

0 

0 

267 (100.00) 
^8.00) 

702 (100.00) 
"^00.00) 


3.20 It is interesting to find that about one -third of the 
sample labour had an employment for ’1-5 years and more' ; .3 

percent, upto '7-12 months’; and another 23 percent; and only 
1.3 percent were employed for less than 3 months. This is 
rather unusual in the building labour - but here it connotes 

employment in a particular building trade /occupation 
need not always be with one and only one employer. However. 

: : ; v;_,y> y ; . , - ■ ■ ■ ■ .p .^y sit^s^i 

p.vS 3 iolc explanation can jv, tnat since , out ol 7U3 construction/ 


75 percent of the sites had construction activity operated by 

the public sector construction agencies of the central/state/ 

local governments - and only 25 percent of the sites were 

construction operations by private builders/contractors - as 
/the security of job was better, let, the 
presented in Table 1.01/ element of mobility v;as more 

in case of skilled and unskilled labour - the former, due to 

'skill' at a higher wage -level, and the latter, due to lack 

of 'skill' at the same static wage-level.- 



Table - 3.IO; 



Expectations 
and inducing 
factors 


Expe ctat ion of change from the present job 
and the inducing factors by the Sample__ 
habour according to skills in the Kf/AL 
I'owns . 


E kille d S em i-s killed Uns k illed T ot al 


same employer 

( 0 . 40 ) 

( 1 . 10 ) 

(0.40) 

( 0 . 60 ) 

Better job with the 
s ame em ploye r . 

19 

(7.30) 

- 

14 

(?. 20 ) 

^.70) 

Similar job with 
other employer. 

11 

(4.20) 

C.10) 

17 

( 6 . 40 ) 

30 

(4.30) 

Better job with 
the other employer 

123 

(47.30) 

1 38 

(78.40) 

146 

(54.70) 

407 

(57.90) 

Any job in any 
industry. 

90 

(34.60) 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

00 

CO 

197 

(28.00) 

No response 

16 

(6.20) 

4 

(2.30) 

12 

( 4 .50) 

^. 60 ) 

T otal 

■ 260 . 

137.00) 

176 

T^.oo) 

267 

(38.00) 

?03 

( 100 . 00' 


3.21 It is obvious from the data in lab Hu -*3.10 that a ■ 

large percentage of the sample labourers , had an expectation 

and choice of change from the present employer 5 nearly ^8 

percent in the aggregate, made this choice. But the proportions 

in case of 

were higher 78*4 percent, / the semi-skilled; and 

54.7 for the unskilled - which shows that the frequency of 
the semi-skilled and unskilled was mores to leave the present 
employer - but only when 'better job was available with the 
other employer'. Again, the difference in proportions of the 
skilled and unskilled for change to 'better job with other 
employer' were not very much different which Indicates certain 


association between the two- because it is the skilled ones 
w'ho provide for work to the unskilled; and the semi-skilled 
after having made some grade are psychologically anxious te 
change - for better inducements where they would not have a 
'hang' of working under obligation with the same skilled 
seniors. The second choice, was also for a change, - and 
change to be opted was not for better - but to a new industry, 
which might open up new vistas for progress and higher income; 
in this choice the aggregate proportion was of 28 percent of tht 
sample workers - but the proportion was higher at 34-. 6 % for 
the 'skilled' - who because of skill advantage can as well 
mould themselves in a better way and could earn better income 
in a new industrial field. Otherwise the propensity or 
propensities to remain with* the ' same employer' , or with 
the 'same job with other employer' or even a 'better job with 
the same employer' ' were at a low point - only 10 percent or 
less amongst the three strata of 'skill-level' labour could nob 
as an obligation - but as a desirable static - status 
motivated them to stick - lest they might not easily gain 
elsewhere. 


B U M M R Y 


Employment in the constraetion sector is bedevilled 
by certain aspects s (i) frequent chc-nges in geographical 
locations of construction work; (ii) lack of continuity and 
frequent interruptions; (iii) only some key->3abour, is 
regularly employed; (iv) mobility of builders -contractors 
to'build at different sites; (v) wide spread in the skills - 
causing intricate as also elusive standords , 

2 . Proportions of qonstruction labour declined from 

2.1 in 1961, to 1.9%, in 197'tjin’ India. The proportional 
distributions of the building la.bour also have differences 
between public and private construction agencies. Building 
costs proportions also vary from one agency to the other and 
also from one location to the other; nonetheless, broad 
bands of proportions in total cost for ’building materials’ 
are 70 - 7 ^ percent; 20-25 ’Isibour’, and 5-*8 percent for 
'other charges’ . 

3 . Migration in larger Kz-f/hL tov/ns , in the earlier 
stages of development constituted a siaeable proportion of 
total population, labour force, and construction labour, but 
after a few decades it gave place to the 'sons of the 
districts ’ . 

if. It is not true fully that ’ mat 2 ?icula.tes and above’ 
educated construction labour is ’skilled'; neither it 
is fully true that literates are semi-skilled; nor the 
illiterates are unskilled. 

5» Construction labour age -wise in KhVhL towns is 
96 percent formed by labour in the age range of '18-4-9 years 
and above’ - and 84- percent is in age-group '18-4-9 years’ 
in K-iVij-L cities. 

6 . Jamadar/Mistri is the main plank of resources to 
supply 577 ° of construction labour followed by 'friends’ 

( 27 %); 3-nd self -effort 7%, o,nd the role of contractors, 
emplo^ent exchanges , and relations is insignificant - 
being in all only 8 . 5 %* nnd sub-contracting is a common 
practice. Waiting period for construction employment 
after migration, did not exceed more than 4- weeks for 92 % 
of the labour-a pehnoraenon no so rosy for educated white- 
collar workers. -t^bout 35 % of the construction has been with 
the same employer/building trade for 1-5 years and more - 
perhaps because public sector construction agencies operated 
on 75% of the sample building sites. 
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^ ^ FOR BulISlMG x.HD CQIfcTRUCTION L^^BOIB 

i-,01 Building and construction man-power, unfortunately 

does not have a proper hase for training - and whatever 

training is available benefits a small proportion C 1 -2 

. sector, 

percent only) of the sustained/present man-power in this / 

It is ’an. irony that those \^rho are trained for other 
industry sector, spill over to building and construction 
sector, because they do not get job in the industry 
for which they received training, such a man- power in the 
aggregate constituted nearly 25 ipercent , and in the skilled 
and semi-skilled strata 33 percent and 4-1 .5 percent 
respectively. In addition, in the aggregate ,74- percent have 
had ’no training’ - and the proportion of the, skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled strata were 33 percent, 19 percent, 
and 4-8 percent respectively. It is surprising to find 
that even amongst skilled labour ^ two -thirds had »no training’ J 
and 36.2 percent of the' semi-sktll>-;.-^ also belonged to this 
category. (See Table 4-.01). In order to uplift the 
e-fficiency levels of the man-power in the building and 
construction, it is important to establish, almost in all 
districts , the training institutes for building trade -skills 
to ward off entry for em'ployraent of the mis -fits and the 
untrained people?- even for unskilled , the re should be a short 
training at least for a month,, on stipend basis, before 
they take the regular job. 



Table - 5+.01 s Training, levels - and the fields of 
industry ' - of the existing ' skilled , 
semi-skilled, and unskilled Building 
.. :ve • ■ haljQur; in Towns •• : . 


bkill 


i'rain.g in 


jluilding kth-r than 
find us try puilding 
Hindus try 


I ho Training 


I Total 


Skilled 

a, ■ 

86 

( 4-3 .60) 

1 71 

( 33 - 00 ) 

260 

Semi-skilled 

A 

73 

(4-1 .20) 

99 

(19.10) 

1 76 

Unskilled 

1 

18 

(10.2) 

24 

(4-7.90) 

267 

Total 


177 

(100.00) 

24-8 

(100.00) 

703 

fo 

(1 .1 ) 

(25.20) 

Tb - 

70) 

(1 00 


4-. 02 In regard to need/urgency for 'training ’to the 

workers (skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled), the views 
and reactions, of the sample, were sought for under items 
3*5 ~ 3*7 ot the Schedule.- It came out that out of 7O3 
sample labourers, 388 evinced interest in getting training. 
Of the latter 388 labourers, 20 ^ labourers (5’^ skilled, 
semi-skilled, and 99 unskilled) or ^ 2.6 percent stressed the 
need for training in masonary; ^0 labourers (or I3.0 fO, for 
carpentry; 39 (or 5.26 ;«), for blacksraithy; 23 (or 5.26 ^ 

for 'sanitary fittings and plumbing' work; and I9 (or 5 . 0 ^), 
for painting. It is interesting that the 'skilled' labour 
formed 78.3 percent and 63*2 percent for the building 
trades of ' bincksmithy' and 'painting' respectively, 'semi- 
skilled' labour constituted 33..3 percent; and unskilled 
were anxious for training in certain buildings - namely, 
"sanitary fittings and plumbing', 'mechanics work', 
carpentry and masonary representing 70^, 56 . 4 -^, 50^ and 
4 - 8.3 % respectively. (.See Table - 4 -. 02 ). Again, one gets 
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impressed that oat of 260 skilled v/orkers, as many as 129 
workers (or almost 50 percent) have emphasized the need for 
'training' in almost all the buildii:.,_; trades' occupations - 
though the v/eights are more in favour of masonry, carpentry, 
blacksmithy and electricmn's occuizations . Out of 177 semi- 
skilled in the sample, 82 (or ^+5.56 %) have stressed the need 
for training; and out of 267 unskilled labourers, 36 *6 
percent have opined for training. Therefore, the workers 
representing 65 P of fhe total labourers have voted for 
need for 'training'. 

Table - if. 02: Opinions for Training and i-^references for 
'Training' in certain building Trades by 
skilled, semi-skilled, and 'unskilled 
in luiViiii Tov/ns. 


lias- iCarp- s i'iech- 
Skill lonary fentry j anic 


^lect- i 
Irician s tary 

I i fitti- 

• I ngs & 

I I plumb - 

I » ing 


Iblack- jPain- ^-ur- 
Isrnithy thing !vey- 
* I sing 

S 8 ' ' • 1 


Total 







' o killed 

W 

c.iiemi- 


- : ■■ otal 


; 2 1 

3 1 

if 1 . 

5 ! 

,6 

7 

“ 8 

9 f 10 

55 

18 

8 

11 

5 

18 

12 

2 129 

( 3 .. 7 ) 

51 

7 

9 

6 

6 


3 

82 

(21 .0) 

d 99 

25 

22 

1 0 

12 

5 

if 

- 177 , 

(i+ 5 * 3 ) 

205 

(52. 80) 

50 

(13.20) 

32 

(10.20) 

ff.SO) 

23 

(5.37) 

23 u 
(5.37) 

(5.10) 

2 388 

(0.6)(1 00.00) 


if . 03 There is a sizeable depcirture in regard to need 
and choice of training in certain building trades' - from 
the views expressed in the study referred to earlier, in 
regard to Delhi, v^hat is significant is a lesser stress 
for carpentry and blacksmithy in Delhi study- whereas in 
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KI-iVixL a.nalysis tiasonary, carpentry, • mechanics and 


painting - receive greater emphasis - and the demand for 
training is spread over a wider spectram of building t.r...;is-,. 

- wherein masonary and ca.rpentry - followed by mechanics, 
electricity, sanitary fittings and plumbing and b?r-:‘.cksmithy , 
in that order, receive more importance. 

If. (5-1- ihe -^apprentices ^^ct 1961, covers building trades 
for imparting training, also ludus trial Training 
-Institutes have been established v/idely in the country. 

The Hi's utility has not been demonstrated in terms of the 
gainful demand, for the technicians turned out by them, in 
the building labour market; resultantly, even the capacity 
of the IH's utilised 'is belowCless than 60 percent)- except 
for wireman and D'man (Civil), as cahbe seen from All- India 
data . 

Table - 4-.03« Utility function o_f the sanctioned strength 
of the 'seats' in Building Trades/skills in 
IH's in India (at the -end of 1967)* 


Skills 


3- 


if 


i sanctioned s Students on Utility -!■ unction 


i of weats 


roll 


«of the use of 
Icap-acity col. 3/col. 


ire man 
Carpenter 
Blacl-„smiths 
D'man (Civil) 
surveyor 
Plumber 
Painter 

Masons & Other 
Constructors 


9,4-08 
5,968 
4- ,208 

3j008 
1,568 
1 ,136 
64-0 

320 


7,117 
2,4-14 
1 ,^87 
2,324- 
938 
64-0 
37 

181 


0.76 

0.4-0 

0.36 

0.77 

0.60 

0.56 

0.06 

0.56 


4.05 --ome of the contractors’ '^were interviewed in 
ifanpur, hgra, Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow and they 
appeared to be bitter about the role, so far, played by the 
His, in preparing building skills; they often preferred 
not to employ an Hl-qualif led mason, carpenter, plumber, 
painter etc. because the Hi’s trained workers had higher 
wage expectations and vrere not willing to work in bad 
weather - and because of their low productive efficiency 
vis -a -vis their wage-demands. In case of apprentices 
contribution to the contractors profit was lower - the 
latter had no control to hold on to his trainee in future, 
and he can join the firm of their rival contractor(s) . So 
far as the apprentice himself is concerned, he feels that 
his training period is long and stipend doled out during 
apprentice-period is also low. 

4.06 The i^pprentice x>.dviser,as well as engineers of 
public sector construction agencies 'as .-also slab our 
Commissioner etc. were approached and they v/ere not very 
much enthusiastic about the working of the apprentice 
scheme. Nonetheless, they felt that the benefit accruing 
from the " investment + man-pov/er" engaged in the training 
imparted in institutes, and market value of the technician 
was uneconomic.' There, is, of la.te, a famine growing for 
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building skills - and for skilled masons in particular, 
because of flight of countiy's building skill to Middle 
last countries 5 a larger flight is from Punjab, Haryana, 
B-ajasthan and Delhi - and the vaccum,so caused, is filled by 
the craftsmen from U.P. building labour also leaves the 
FuPvt-L towns because the building activity is at a very lov; 
ebb. 

!+.07 In India, for the first time, in the plan strategy, 

the attention was given in the t c c ond Plan for the 

craftsmen's training .when the number of the seats ,froin 

’ were raised 

10,300 on the eve of the Plan/to 19,700 increase by Shfo) 

formally 

- and also it was provided to raise the period of training/ 
to be looked after by the National Council for Vocational 
Training - which was on the anvil to be set. It was then 
also realised that well-organised apprenticeship system was noo 
in existence ;and it was decided to place for training m-^O 
apprentices in factories in the first year and raise the 
number to 5^000 by the end of the Plan. But no specific 
emphasirs was Iciid on the training of building trades/craft 
1^.08 The Becond Plan ^ had one of the four objectives 
as 'a large expansion of employment opportunities' - and 
had estimated backlog of unemployed at 5*3 million (2.5 
million in urban areas and 2.8 million in rural areas), and i 
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had estimated, a new entry in the labour force during the 
Plan, of 1 0 million, lo meet the needs for employment, 
provision for 'additional employment in construction' 
alone was fixed of 2.1 million during the Plans 0.266 million, 
in the construction \\mrk in 'agriculture and community 
development' , O .377 million; in 'irrigation and power’ , 

0.4-03 million; in ' industries and minerals ~ including 
cottage and small-scale industries ' , 0.127 million, in 
'transport and communications' ; 0.0698 million, in 'social 
services'; and 0.234 million, in 'miscellaneous and government 
sector'). Perhaps j it was then felt, by the planners that, 
out of additional 30 b potential determined in the Plan, nearly 
25 percent will be in the construction sector - both for 
'new constructions' and also for 'maintenance and repair' 
work. It is amusing that no estimate of employment generated 
in 'housing' was specifically made - though a provision of 
1200 million was m-. de 3 ust only fc';" 'subsidised housing' - 
leave aside other residential constructions in the public 
and private sectors. Also stress was laid on the abolition 
of contract system in labour. (R-efer to Second Plan). 

4.09 On the eve of the Third Plan , one of the reiterated 
objective was towards .increasing opportunities for 
gainful employment and improving living standards and 
working conditions of the masses’ - and also to raise the 
level of productivity, by raising the levels of 
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skills and technical kndw-howT^ By the end of the 
Second Plan, in India, there were 166 industrial 
institutes ^^^ith ^ 2 ,000 seats - and for the Ihird Plan 
(upto its end), targets for the institutes was raised to 
318 - with, an additional 58,000 seats - making the 
training seats number to 100,000 - and outturn of 
200,000 craftsmen, -actually, in the ea.i'lier plan, the 
target of 14,000 seats for apprenticeship programme. 

The oyer-all additional employment , tte-t could be crested 
during the Third Plan, -v.^as estimated at 10*53 million 
of which 2.3 million (or about 22 :)b) vras expected to be 
absorbed by the construction sectort— ^ 

4.10 Fourth Five Year Plan, had ignored the 

I i _ ■ ■ ■ 

objective of 'augmenting of employment', but it did 
emphasize the 'raising of productivity. i-ctu£'.,lly , at the 
end of the Third Plan, the number of Hi’s v/as raised to 
357 - 9-nd the number of seats were raised to 116,576 - 
outstripping the targets of 357 and 100,000 (also refer 
to earlier paragraph). In spite of it, the establishment 
of additional Hi’s were programmed for I 13 new Hi’s and 


hefer to pages 6 and 25 of the Third Five Year Plan. 

1 / Op.cit. page 159 3-nd 79^-77* he _ employment norm, 

estimated in the Third Five Year Plan document , 
mention that Rs .10 million create employment to 
7000 persons, in 'irrigation^, 1000 persons, in 
'power'; and 1 900 persons, in 'transport' (pp.754). 
(For each person 3 00 'days man-year employment is 
assumed.) 
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total training seats to 100,000 - making the 

annual out-turn each year of ' 200, 000 ■craftsmoh 

likely to be only about 0. 7 million craftsmen). Further, 

for the apprenticeship training v/hich reached level of 

26,000 places - was planned to be exps-nded and diversified 

during the Fourth Plan - so as to increase the net increase 

(in 1 970- 71) three-fold (or around 7^,000 places). 

number of 

However, it is not clear about the/ training seats • 

specifically for the various building trades. It may be 

observed that for training the ’trainees’, the programme of 

training the instructors was being done through Central 

Training Institutes with a sanctioned capacity of about 

1900 seats - and it was proposed to raise it, by the end of 

Fourth Plan? to 3I 00 in the CTI’s.' Fourth Plan also mention®! 

(page 399) that a central -legislation for regulating the 

conditions of work of ' construction and building workers’ 

v/as under Qon&ideration by the Parliament and this was 
enacted in T 97' * 

, 4- *11 The Fifth Plan braft , while mentioning the objective 
of generating increasing employment opportunities, noted 
that on the eve of 1973-74-, there were 357 H I’ s/centres 
with total seats' capacity of 156,000 for 54- trades; 32 
engineering trades and 22 non-engineering trades, -^gain, 

’under Apprentices Act,- — ^ 161 trades were listed in 201 

/ The iipprentice Act as amended in 1974-, provides, among 

other things, for the training in industry of engineering 
graduates, diploma holders and for the reservation of 
training places for -candidates - belonging to scheduled 
■castes and scheduled tribes. (For a brief account of 
’Apprentice System’ in some countries see Appendix-A) , 



designated industries - wit apprentices engaged 

on 'stipends'. (pp. 267 )» Plan' s thrust was for making 

training programmes for building construct ion, procurement 

of equipment and recruitment of instructors in all the Hi's 

along v/ith re-orienting to modernisation for the level of 

skills requirement by the Indian economy. 

4.12 I he hurdles ^^^^t Inhibit the value of 'apprentice 

training' ares (a) the^ gestation period between completion 

of one type of work, and initiating the other; (b) occasional 

stoppage of work - arising out of weather; and Cc) bottleneck 

in the flow of building materials. To obviate such 

troubles only few cures, are available. This scheme was 

first to be: implemented by Central Construction Agencies 

(such as C.P.W.Di, M.E.S ;.5 Railways, Post & Telegraphs 

Department, etc.) and also the contractors of these 
were 

agencies / also obliged to fall in line. The latter were 

to pay Rs.80 p.m. to the apprentice plus subsistence allowance 

on a change to other dista-nt 'site of work' including with 

travelling allowance for attending the instructional courses 

made contractor - '''.long w 

in the relevant trade - was / j the liability of/health, 

safety and welfare of the apprentice. In the U.K., this 

problem has similar as well as little different modus - 

operandi; for example, about 0 , 25 ' million boys in the age- 

range of 15-17 years, are in paid employment, of these 

95)000 are apprentices (or 32 % of 0.25 million) '•''fhen the 

Building -il-pprenticeship and Training Council was set-up 

for Building Industry, in 1943~44; and its annual intake- 

target was 22,000 in the following ratios of the various 
building trades . 
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Table - k-,Oht Proportions of Various Trades in which 
j-pprentices are distributed in each new 
annual intake. 

Building Trade % 


Carpenters and Joiners 

Painters 

Bricklayers 


26 

25 

21 


Plurabe rs 
Plasterers 


9*5 

.Q 


i-Ias ons 

Slaters and Tilers 
Other Crafts 


2.5 

2 

6 

(N = 22000) 


Ohe Council followed^ (l ) a five-year apprentice training? 


(2) apprentice agreement to be signed - by four parties 


(apprentice 5 'his guardian, employer and a representative 

of the regional branch of the Council, and (3) maintaining 

a register of apprentices by the ’Committee at regional level. 

h•^2> Nonetheless, it is still a. question to know whether 

the ’utility function’ of the Hi’s and the. training seats 
e'xpe cted 

is bringing the/ bene fits to (i) the intended beneficiaries f 
(ii) to the economy, as a whole in terms of fall-out or 
otherwise? Ciii) employment volume? and (iv) productivity 
in the craftsmanship - as also specifically in the ’building 
trades’. Or the status -quo in the ’utility function’ (as 
explained under para k-.Oh and Table I+. 03 ) is unchanged, or 
gone lower - as may be referred in terms of knocking down 
of the 35 ?'o construction labour in the KttViJj towns during 
1 961 -71 . 
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SUMMARY 


Base for training is not properly result -oriented.; 
and whatever of training is available, it benefits a small 
proportion of construction labouri. It is an irony that 
those trained for manufacturing industry, spill-over to 
building and constriction sector in th'^' absence of job- 
opportunity in manufacturing industry. Further, two-third=i 
of the skilled Sample respondents and little over one- 
third of the semi-skilled did not go through any formal 
training. 

Amongst the skilled labour 30*7 percent, 21 percent 
of semi-skilled, and 4-3.3 percent of the un-skilled 
offered th'-ir options for further training in their present 
vocations. Xet it is agonising to notice that the ■ ' utility 
function’ of the Ill’s, in India, is low (as shown in 
Table - 4-. 03'^'; and in spite of all the facilities are 
growing in regard to seats in ITI' s (from 10,300 seats on 
the eve of the Second Plan to 1^6,000 in the Fifth Plan) 
and the number of Ill’s having gone upto 3 ’?%* 

The Apprentice Act, as amended in 1974-, is still 
confronting hurdles due to J (a) the long gestation period 
between completion of work at a building site, and the 
commencement of xi/ork at the other site, (b) occasional 
stoppage of work; and (c) bottlenecks in, the timely flow 
of building materials at the building sites. 

The steps should be taken to make the operations 
of the ITI’s and Apprentice Act result -oriented, in order 
to raise ’utility function' of the ITI's and importance of 
Apprentice Act. Both require the will and efficiency in 
implementing machinery’s stream -lining. 


V, ECOMJMIC STi-JUS. OF Tl-ffil GJIfcTRJCIlJN K^BOUR 
~ B^GOi^. EXPEKlvIT'OrS UTD buVIB(^-i 

5.01 v^elfare of the workers - in any profession/ 

occupation ~ to a large extent depends on • the current 

'ineotae , , (2) expenditures and their distribution, and 

(3) savings and their uti!|.ity for augmenting production/ 

income, to further raise the welfare functions. Further, 

the monthly/yearly income itself is a function of the (i) 
hours 

number of days/worked in a week,, a "lonth,- or year; (ii) 
daily wage-rates and number of working days the paid 
holidays, and Ciii) educational a.nd productivity levels. 
Subsidiary income helps to raise the income-levels; such 
income may be from (a) over-time work 5(b) no loss in the 
month, (c) no discount , in receiving the income, (d) income 
earned by other members' of the family (that is j- wife or 
son(s) or brother(s), hlso other income may dccrae -by 
earning rent from property, interest from assets lent /depos- 
ited, dividends from investments, honoraris./fees . In this 
direction questions were asked 'to 703 sample construction 
labour respondents through items 4.0 to 4.21 of the 
Schedule in respect of ’income'. 

The data given in I'chlo 5*01 , show distribution 
of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers according 
to number of days in a month. In aggregate , 53^ workers 
(or 76 *1 percent), worked from 26-31 dsiys in a month; 11 9 
workers (or I6.9 percent), from 21-25" days; c-nd 38 workers 
(or 5*^ percent), from 11-20 days; and 11 workers (or 
1.6 percent), from 1-10 days. In essence, 65^ workers 
(or 93 percent), worked for'2l-3l days; there if their 
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wage-levels per day were reasonably properly fjjtedj it can 

be said that / .overwhelmingly large part of them are eo,rning 

fi'.ir level of income# In addition j il caiibe seen from. 

Table - that proportions of the skilled and unskilled 

construction labour were almost equal ?as around 9] ,k- % ~ 

%-,6% of them vorkea for 21-31 days in a month; however, it 

were the serni-skilled workers , -who had a higher proportion 

(at 93*2 similar to aggregative proportion# 

Table - • T)istribut ion of the skilled, semi-skilled 

and unskilled 703 sample construction labour 
in K^ViiL Towns according to Number of Days 
Worked in a iTonth. 


Skills 

No . of 

Days worked 

• 0 0 

t 1 s 

1 Skilled t Semi-skilled 1 

S J J 

' * ■# . m 

• p 

• 0 

Unskilled 

EV 

i Total 

1 , 

» ' 

1 - 

- 10 

2 

6 

3 

11 


( 0 . 8 ) 

( 3 * 4 ) 

( 1 . 1 ) 

(1 . 6 ) 

11 - 

- 20 

12 

6 

20 

38 



( 4 . 6 ) 

( 3 * 4 ) 

(7.5) 

( 5 ^ 4 ) 

21 - 

■ 25 

51 

(19.6) 

18 

(10.2) 

50 

(18.7) 

X13. 

116 . 9 ) 

26 * 

- 31 

195 

(75.0) 

146 

(83.0) 

194 

(72.7) 

53.5 

C^.1) 

Total 

260 

12£ 

26,7 

70 ^ ^ 



(iOG.OO) 

(icxi.oo) 

(1 00.00) 

(1 00.00^ 

Hotel i) igure s vr ithin bracke t ] 

3 Indicate percentages. 


5*03 Paid holidays were available to only about 120 
sample labourers; 59 skilled, 12 semi-skilled, and % 
unskilled - each representing about 22.7^; 6.8^; and 
18.1 % respectively - which did not decline according to 
level of skills - because the proportion of unskilled was 
larger than that of the semi-skilled* However, nearly half 
of 120 workers, had 1-4 holidays in a month, and the rest 
'more than 4 days'. In consequence, nearly 83%^ (or 583 
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in number) of sample workers did not have a.nj paid holiday 
- which might be either 'no holiday’ in a month and all "to 
pork 30 or 3I days in a month. F.'obably, a skilled 
workers more often did not work, v/ithout haring helper 
unskilled worker (s) - this could not be possible for a semi- 
skilled worker; as, latter has highest proportion of 
(93.2 fo) with ’ no-iiolidays ' 5 and holidays are availed 
6,8 percent only. The intermediate role of the semi-skilled, 
makes him suffer in more tten one way. 


Table - 5 * 02 : Paid Holidays in a month distributed 

according to skills of the construction 
workers in K^Vii-L Tovmss 



7.1 „ 

( 2 ) 

nr : 

_ : ( cj ) 

ho. of “ 

paid holi- ; 
days , 1 

Skills 1 

1 -h days • 

& 

0 

0 

-■■■ ^0 ■ 

flore than 
4 days 

j Ho 5 Total 

! holiday ? 

1 1 

Skilled 


( 10 . 40 ) 

(12.3) 

(77*3) (100,00) 



27 

: .32 .■da. 

201 260 

Semi-skilled 


(30.40) 

(3.40) 

(93.20) (100.00. 



6v; 

6 

164 125 

dns killed 


(9.40) 

(8.90) 

(8.1.70) (100. 00) 



25 

24 

218 267 ■ . 





(38,00) 

Total 


5a 

52 

5a3 203 • 



(8.30) 

( 8 . 80 ) 

(82 .90)(l 00.00) 

Note: kigures 

within brackets 

a,re percentages ; however , 

those. inGol »5 

add up vertically; : 

and in all other 

columns 

add up horizontally. 



5 »Ci 4 - The daily ra,te wages received, ordinarily, are 


higher for the skilled and they ta,per down for the unskilled 
- through semi-skilled. Hoiirever, there is one person 
amongst skilled workers who earns only upto Rs»^/~ a day - 
and a,lso h and 7 amongst semi-skilled and unskilled 
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respectively. However, in tiie wage group between Rs.5-7, 
there-are 239 unskilled v/orkers (or 89*5’ percent), 14- semi- 
F,l:illed (or 8/0 ; and 22 skilled ( 8.3 I in any case the 
large proportion ,eke out only Rs. 5-7 per day. Among 
the semi-skilled workers , 124- (or 7 O .5 percent) earn between 
R3.8-I2, a day; and in this vrp.ge -group , number and propor- 
tion of amongst the skilled are 167 and 64-. 2 percent respec- 
tively. Nevertheless 5 the highest number and proportions 
are for the skilled - in the highest wage -group of 'More 
than Rs. 12' per day' - at 70 nnd 26.9 percent; intermediate 
level number and proportion for the semi-skilled at 34- and 
19 *3 percent - and ' none ' amongst the unskilled workers. 

In the over all situation - less than Rs.4-/- wage, is 
constituted by 12 workers (or 1 .7 percent in a sample of 
703); 275 (or 39*1 percent), in the wage' group Rs.5"75 
312 (or 4-4-.4- percent), in the wage -group Rs.8-12, and 
104- (or 14-.8 percent) in the wage-group 'more than Rs.12' . 


Table - 5*03* Daily Wage - Rate Groups, according to 
okills in the Towns. 


Daily wage- 
rate grou'DS 


, ' Skills 



Skilled 

&emi-skilled 

Unskilled 

T otal 

Less than Rs»4- 

. 1 

4- 

7 . 

12 

(O.A) 

(2.3) 

(2.6) 

(1 .7) 

Rs.5-7 

22 

11f 

239 

275 

(8.5) 

(8.0) 

(89.5) 

(39.1) 

Rs.8-12 

167 

124' 

21 

312 


(6^.2) 

(70.^) 

(7.9) 

(4-4.4-) 

More than Rs.12 

70 

(26.9) 

3 ^ 

(19.3) 


104 

(14.8) 

Total 

260 

176 

267 

703 


(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.0c 

% 

(37.00) 

(2^.00). 

(38.00) 

(1 00.00 
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5.0^ Overtime work is available, in a month, to about 
21 workers (or 3.00 percent), out of a sample of 703 
jorkers . Ihe hours worked range from 'I -30 hours or 
more’ - when divided into wage-rates per hour of ’ upto 
P.S.4-’ , Rs.5-75 Rs. 8-12, and ’more than R 3 .I 2 ’ , the frequency 
comes to 5? 8, 5? ‘^.^sd 3 respectively. Those, who ■I’^rorked 

for 1-10 hours were 12, 11-20 hours, 5? 21-30 hours, 3 ? 

and ’more than 30 hours’ , only 1 . fn any case, it is clear 
that overtime income was for a small number of construc- 
tion workers - ^Lnd thcit also for meagre numbers of hours - 
offering insignificant extra Income. 

Table - 5»0^* i'^a-ge-Group i^j^orkers and Hours of Overtime 
vlork attended: 

Wage -Groups I ■ ' Hours -of Overtime in a month 

per day (rs) 1 1-10 1 11-20 £ 1-30 iHore than' s Total 

I “ . I I 30 hours • 

Upto Rs.U- if _ 1 _ 5 

Rs. 5-7 . , .h " 2 2 ■ - 8 

Rs. 8-12 ■ • ■ ■ 3 2 - - ' 5 

More than Rs.12 12 5 3 1-21 

5*06 The loss to the community of construction workers, 
in regard to wage -income overweighs the insignificant 
overtime earned. The loss accrues to the workers due to 
(1 ) sickness; ( 2 ) absence due to other casual work; ( 3 ) 
attending of ceremonies at home; (4) attending of work 
relating to agricultural occupations; ( 5 ) and other 
miscellaneous work or hinderance . The absenteeism 
frequency totals to 1 74 (or 25 ^ out of 703 sample 

workers - and its share according to causes is highest 


due to sickness, which. envelopes 106 workers (or 61 percent) 
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out of 17^ affected workers 5 and 56 workers (or 32 percent). 
The factors of ’attending ceremonies’ and ’agricultural 
occupations’ are almost negligible in causing absence from 
v/ork. C^iee Table - 5 » 05 )« 

Table - 5 * 0 ^ • 1 -bsenteeism according to its causes for 
the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
Construction "'Workers in KaVk.L Towns; 


Ckills 


I 

« 

I b. ic kne s s I Abs e nce 

I s on acc- 

I I ount of 

I s other 

• ; work. 


iieasons/Gauses 


iatten- I a-gricu- rCther I Total 


Iding 


Itural iiiscell- • 


Icerem- ? occupa- 
’onies I tions 


•ane ous 
ireasons 


Skilled 


If2 

( 39 * 6 ) 


23 6 

(ifl.l) (85.7). 


2 . 7 ^ 
(50.00) (^2.5) 


-'eki-skilled 27 

(25.5) 


Unskilled 

Total 


(34.9) 


5 

(8.9) 

28 

(50.00) 


1 


(1^.3) 


1 


(25.00) 


3 ^ 

(24. OC 


00 ) 


1 66 
(25.00) (38.5) 


1 06 58 7 1 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100,00) (100 


.00) U 00.00) 


5.07 It is interesting thsi 7 ^(c)r 4 - 2.5 percent) are the 

skilled workers , out of total 1 74 - absentees - and of them 

about 60 percent (or 4 - 2 ) absent on account of sickness., and 

30% (or 23) absent on account of other work. Also amongst 

and 

the semi-skilled absentees (numbered.) • 34 -;/absence on account 
of sickness, are 27 workers (or 80 percent)* ■^.rnongst 
66 unskilled workers, 37 (or 56 percent) absent due to sick- 
ness, and another 28 (or 4 - 2.5 percent) absentees, on 
account of other work. The factor of absenteeism due to 

’sickness’ by the skilled and semi-skilled and unskilled 

:;d ' 

perhaps appears to be the^ non-genuine excuse - followed by 




the reason of ’ other work' ’jJhich can t)'- / in the category 
of ’ easier’ , Konetheless , the case of absence motivated 
by attending the 'ceremonies' might be genuine. 

5.08 - -k source of supplementary income for the construc- 
tion labour (particularly , the r'ural-migrants ) , is the work 
he can take (or takes ) when he visits his village f or ; ^ 
periods of 'less than one month' to 'more than three months’. 
This tyiDe of phenomenon is quite common d-uongst the 
construction labour, in larger cities, -hey generally 
visit the villages , before the sowing season(s) and also 
little before of the reaping 3eason(s) in June -July, 
October-kovsmber and ■kpril— liSy - for the 'rabi' and 'kharif' 
seasons I as . these periodicities are suitable . at that 

time simultaneously, the skilled and unskilled construction 
' ■ in the tovrns 

labour charactises itself in ' short -supply'/ - resulting 
either in a rise of the wage -levels or stoppages of work 
at some construction sites or arrest .^d volume of construc- 
tion activity. Out of 703 sample respondents, it appeared 
that 1^7 visited often their villages - act'oally this 
number forms about 32 percent of the seemingly M9 
migrants (in a sample of 7O3 construction workers). (Bee 
Table - 5-063 


t 



n 


Table - 5*06 5 -Oistributlon of the Occupations (while 
on visit to the -Native Village) 
according to duration pf stay of only 
157 Migrants Construction Labours 

Occupations 5 Luration of. stay in the Native Village 
in villages 1 on ^isit : 

while on riess than ? 1-3 Months ? More than ? Total 

visit * one month » I 3 months I 


ii.griculture 

4 - 

69 

8 

^(51 .6) 

I'i on -A gr ic ult ur e 

1 

37 

11 

^2^31 .2) 

Not applicable 

3 

13 

11 

22(17.2) 

Total 

8 

( 5 *oo) 

119 

(7^.80) 

30 

(20,20) 

157 

Iroo.oc) 


5*09 Tt is revealing, that 9 ? percent (or 14-9 workers, 

out of 157 visiting workers) stayed in their native place 

(village), for ’ 1 -3 months or more’: 7^ * 8 ) 0 , for 1-3 months, 

and 21.2 percent, for ’ 3 months and more ’ . Only 5 percent 

for less than one month 

of the visitors, stayed in the native village ,/ v/hen on 

visit. Again, 5 "^ *6 percent of the visiting workers , took 

active interest and 77 (out of 8 l ) 5 representing 96fo 

stayed for ’ 1 -3 months and more ’ in the native village . 

Oince the construction sector is basically anon-agriculture 

occu’pation, the traits of the occupation they practised in 

the larger KAVaL towis impelled them to contribute their 
and 

abilities ;/actually 4-9 '^or 3't *2 percent) out of 157, 
engaged in non-agricult oral occupations - possibly to build 
a small pucca house or repair the ancestral house or build 
a pucca well or water drains to carry the water to the 
agricultural fields. 



^.iO All the factors narrated, explained, discussed, 
and analysis of the d^a oonvey the factors which make 
-nd augment income - levels of the sample construction 
workers - in relation to skills (acquired while: on;: ^ 
training or while doing the joh-work, paid holidays), and 
overtime income , revenue from agricultural lana or a house 
in native village, or through work for a couple of months 
by visiting the native village and actively participating 
in agricultural and non-agriculfaral (particularly, const- 
ruction' operations). A picture of the monetary income 
earned hy the sample construction workers, according to 
income-class groups , for the skillea, • seni-skilued,. and 
unskilled construction worker is presented in lable 5-07* 

The data demonstrate the-t. the mode -group of vrorkers 
(comprised of 377 ''"^orkers -or ^ percent - out of 703 
sample workers) has the monthly Income between Rs 201-^00,. 
Jther income class of Bs 1^1-200, holds vrorkers „ (or 20 

percent) - followed by 78 workers (or 11 percent.), in income 
class of RS 101-150; 77 vrorkers (or 11 percent), in the 
highest income -class of 'above Es_lf00' , and 30 'workers 
(or 4 percent) in the lovrest . income -class of 'less than 
Hs 100’ . In the lovrest income-class representation of the 
unskilled is 60 percent; and in the highest income-class, 
skilled and semi-skilled have omnipotent hold - vrith the 
complete absence of unskilled. 2o also in mode income- 
class of Rs 201-100 of 377 construction.workers,holc^ 178 
(1+7.2 percent) skilled, 127 (or 33-7 percent), semi- 
skilled; and 72 (or 19*1 percent ), ’unskilled. Whereas, the 
largest density of the unskilled (81 percent) is in income- 
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class of Rs 15 ' 1 - 200 * In contrast, the highest density of 
the skilled as also of semi-skilled is in income-class of 
’ a Dove Rs 4CX)' t nonetheless 72 *2 % of the total semi-skillei' 
are in income-class of Rs 201-400; and 68 *5^ 70 of the total 
skilled workers. (See Table - 5*07) » 

Table - 5*07“ -^ionthly Incomes of Construction ■^‘‘orkers 
in KkViiL Towns by Skill-levels. 


Skills 


I-ionthlv Income , ' 

Less 08 1C1«* RS' aj 201-' ilire than ' l otal 


i^killed 5 

Semi-. ■ rj 
skilled ‘ 

Unskilied 18 


T otal 


than. 1^0 200 

Rsl 00 


5 11(4*3) 17 


Rs 4-0 u 



(4.2) (11.1) 1^.1) (73.6) (11.0) 

Kote*. Fi-mres within brackets indicate Dercenta! 2 :e 


260(27.00) 

.176(26.00 

262(38.00 

2m 

(100.00) 




5*11 The construction labour's households, income 
distribution often determines the expenditure distribution 
- on different items of consumer expenditure, A cross 
tabulation on income and expenditure is presented in 
Table - 6*08, which tells that there are 27 households , in 
income-class of 'less than Rs 100’ - but in the correspondin_ 
expenditure -class of 'less than Rs 100' holds only 8- house- 
holds - and other I 9 households belong to higher expenditure 
class; namely 5 in expenditure class of Rs lOI-I^O; 2, in 
expenditure class of Rs 161-200; and 12, in expenditure -class 
of Rs 201-400. It thus emerges that I 9 households were 
either having negative savings and/or incurring indebtednes < 
in order to meet their current consumption. In income-clas; 
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Table - ^.OSj distribution of Hou&eholis ' Incomes and 

Expenditure in 111 . 1 x 11 Towns for Construction 
Labour: 


Bistri- 
bution 
of Koroo- 
bolds 
Expendi- 
ture . 


» ; III : IV 

I » * Rs R3 

I Less than |1 0^ -I^O ! 1 ^1 -200 ^2 01 -5+00 


t Rs 1 00 

« 


l^istri- 
bution of 

t Households ' 
llhcome. 


More 

than 

Bs^+OO 


T otal 


^ti) Less than . 

. Rs 100 % 

8 ( 29 * 6 ) 

5(18*5) 

2 ( 7 '* +• ) 1 2 \ *+'■+ . p ) 


22(1 00 . 00 ), 
T3*8) 

(ii) Rs 101-150 

1 

7 ( 9 * 9 ) 

5 + 9 ( 69 . 0 ) 

9 ( 12 . 7 ) 5(7*0) 

1(1 A) 

21(1 00 . 00 ) 
( 10 . 0 ) 

■ ( iii)Rs1 5'> -200 


15 ( 10 . 9 ) 

67(*+8.9) 55 ( 5 + 2 . 2 ) 

- 2 

1 77(1 00.0^ 

T 19 . 6 ) 

|,Civ) 20l'-i+00 

1 

3 ( 0 . 8 ) 

29( 7.5+) 355+( 90 . 0 ) 

6(1 .5) 

793(100.00 

(56.0) 

k(v) More than 
* Rs i+00 

- 


- 65 ( 86 . 6 ) 

10 ( 13 . 5 +) 

75(100.00)1 

( 10 . 6 ) 


a. 1^(lOQ.QQ)7P(lQQ.C) l07( lQQ.0>fQ1 12 203 

( 2 . 3 ) ( 10 . 2 ) ( 15 ‘ 2 ) ( 69 . 9 ) ( 2 . 5 +) ( 100 . 00 ) 

Mote: Figures within brackets show percentages distributions 


of Rs 101-1 50 , there are 7 I households distributed into all ! 
the five expenditure classes; in the first expenditure class, 

7 households; in the second, households^ in the third, 

9 households*, in the fourth, ^ households; and in the fifth, . 

1 household. It flo\7S therefore that 7 households were 
’savers 'in first expenditure class, and possibly somewhat 
in second expenditure-class ; whereas 9 households, in third- 

expenditure class, 5 s id' the fourth, and 1, in the fifth 

are' dis -savers ’ or borrowers of loans. Further, in the incomer 
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class (iii) of Rs 191-200, the frequency is of I37 households 

- held by three expenditure classes - respectively l9 

households, in- second expenditure class; 67? in third 

expenditure class ; and 5^ in fourth expenditure class - thj| 

it reveals that 1 9 households' vrere savers in second;and 67^-^- 

somewhat possibly in third expenditure class, but 99 

households, in fourth expenditure v;ere negative savers or * 

borrovjers of debts. Iiyfche income -class Civ) of Rs 201-4-00,11 

the households are 393 "distributed in second, third, ^ 

third and fourth exoenditure class holding 3? 29 ? 399 - '>.nd 
respectively ( 

6 households/- which establishes 3 -1- 29 = 32 households we; 
savers, and 399 - only somewhat - but 6 v/ere negative savers' 
or borrowers. In the income class (v) of 'more than Rs 9-00, 
the households are 79' 69? in expenditure class IV and 10, 
in expenditure class ^ - the former being savers, and 9 
somewhat savers/or borrowers. 

9.12 From the foregoing i^aragraphc. at least 99 household 
are definite dis-savers/bo; rowers - and out of correspondiij 
(or same) or^diagonal income and expenditure classes - 
there are 4-88 - of them, some could be savers and aoisa 
dis-savers/borrowers . but chances are that all of them 
may be both savers as well as borrowers - because of usual 
low -incomes and high dependency ratios. It is equally 
possible that lower income-classes might stillbe incurring 
debts to meet other capital expenditures in paying the old 
debts or interest on them and the 'guesstimates' from the ■ 
above analyses might correspond or not. Data in labia 9 . 09 ' 
below present* information in regard to savings made and ^ 
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Table ^.09: 


fciavings made and Debits incurred 
by the Const ruction Labour Households 
in Kh.¥hL Towns . 


Households 


Savings less 
than 1 00 

1 01 -1 ^0 

151-200 

201-4-00 
Above 4-00 


Total 


’ Savings (in hupees J 


11-20 21-50 51-100 ivb 


1 y t i I rw 

(3>^)(T76) TT9 


288 
.9) T33. 


J^bove 
0 


1 ) (10.5) (1 .3) 


T otal 


22 (3*8) 

21 C1Q*1 ) 
132 (19*5) 
333 (55-9) 
25 (10. 7> 

702 (1 00.00) 
T1OO.OO) 


Debts less 
than 1 00 

1 01 -1 50 
1 51 -200 
201 -!+00 
-/vbove 4-00 


T otal 


MZ 55 , _9 , _8 _i _i 233 

(95.3)(0.7) (1.9) (1.1) (1.1) (0.7) (100. 00) 


5.13 above Table demonstrates that 235 households (or 

33 ‘O?") did not make any savings; and 11 households (or 1 .6 

percent) saved 'upto Rs 10’ in a -month; 75 households (or 

10*7?i), Rs 51 “100; and 9 households (or 1 *3^)) above Rs 100. 

Largest number of savers' ,that is , 233 with, the sa^vings of 

Rs 21^50 - followed by 14-0 having savings capacity of Rs 11-20. 
brief 

^ /373 households j saved Rs 11-50 per month - and 75 households- 
Saved Rs 51 -100? and only 9 households 5 saved over Rs 100 per 
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moiitli- Largest nuaiber of savers -.-reTe from households in 

income class of Rs 201-4-00, that is , 299 - followed 73 

each in income-classes of Rs 151-200' and .'more than Rs 4-00’ . 

So also largest nunber of non-savers (94-) were also in 

income-class of Rs 281-4-00 - followed by 64- in income-class 

of Rs 1 51 00 and 61 in income -class of Rs IOI-I 50 . 

5.14- In harmony with two-thirds of thi" samole construction 

‘ were 

workers having a savings potentia-lities , sizeable workers/ 
neither borrowing nor dis-saving • Ihis is clea-r since 667 
households (or 95*^/) lid not borrow in the month preceding 
the Ourvey in Kk'VaL towns - and surprisingly more than half 
(that is 381 or nearly 60 percent out , of 66?) belonged to 
income-class of Rs 201-4-00 - followed by 128 (or 21/) from" 
income-class of Rs 151-200. dorrovring v/as indulged by 36 
workers (or 5/); 5? boirowing upto Rs 10; 9? between Rs 11-20; 
8, between Rs 21-50; 9? below Rs 5l“100; and 5? between over 
Rs 100. Thus, the frequency or intensity of borrowing was 
not disappointing - and savings were more or less in tune 
with average savings capacity of different income-classes 
of the households in the country (or even better because 
this related to urban labour who 'got employment' in the 
face of shrinkage /flight in the size and proportion of 
construction labour? from KklTAL towns during 1 961 - 7 I and low- 
level of, current construction/building acti'rity '-in this p ::rio 
5*15 'i'he debts taken by the construction labour were 
prompted due to need for (i) sustenance ; (ii) medical 
expenses -during illness; (iii) deaths in the family; (iv) 
marriage in the family; (v) litigation expenses; 
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(vi) parGliase of property; (vii) .remittances to relations/ 
de pendents 5 etc . The debts were taken by workers (or 
21/) in the month preceding the Purvey, and the largest 
I humbar of loans were 91 (or 60%) and were negotiated to 

raeet the needs of day-to-day sustenance; these 60% (or 

Iv, ■ ■ k : " "r • ■ ; : 

13 % of 703 saimple Workers) can be regarded as Delovr 

I' ■ ( ' ^ ' f " ' ■ . ■ ^ ■ a ■ 

poverty-line workers/households - followed by needs of 
t . loans for meeting death e:ip>ensos and medical expenses - for 

I 27 (or 18 %) and 10 (or 7 %) of total loanee; '..rorkers' 

households . 

1. ^ ■’ „ ' ' : , . ' ' : ^ 'e 

5 -15 Total accumulated, sawings amongst the sample 


I 

r 

\ 

\ 

I ■ 

I 

I' 

► 

r 

f 

* families 
pwhich has 

ii 


construction workers in KiHL towns ranged from 'less than 

Rs 100 to more than Rs 1 000' . liov/ever, 191 households of the 

workers (or 27*1 % of 7 O 6 sample) had 'no sawings' and 

of the remaining maximum number of households was 234 

(or 33 * 3 % of the total sample) in the ' cumulatiwe savings 

class' of Rs 101-500 - followed by 161 workers (or 22.9%) in 

the cumulative savings class of Fs 501-1000; and 80 (or 11.4%) 

in the cumulative savings class of 'Rs 1000 and above' . In 

c ora par is ion , with the slum_ and squatter settleraents'- 

dwellers, in i^anpur City, the 'accumulated savings' of the 

construction labour households situation is indeed little 

better in one sense; for example, the percentage of non- 

savers was 44.6% in slum and squatter settlements vis-a-rvis 
2 ’ 7 % for construction labour - however, some of the clum and * 
accuraulated savings, were '327 out of a sample of 1000 ' - . 

forming 32-. 7 percent - who had savings 'above 1 001 » Rs 5000 

and above as comparedtb only 1.1.4 % for construction 
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■jorkers'^'h.a.ving accutnuls-ted savings of *Rs 1000 ano. abaVo ' 
(I-i-efer to: 'Si-jms and Squatter Bettlements - in -an Indian 
million (+)City - Policies, Programmes and Perspectives". 

- by V. Jagannadham and C.ii.Palvia - Table 6*135 P®-S® - 

1222 ). 

Table - ^.10 : ^,verage i-ionthly Household nzp-^nditure 
Pa-ttarn and Percentages on different^ 
items for construction labour in lOiVAL 
Towns . 


Items 

Total house- 
hold expend- 
iture. 

(Rs) 

'^V 3 X^ci j 7 i 3 

monthly 

expenditure 

(Rs) 

Percentage 

Distribution 

1 . Pood 

83 5 779 

119.17 

46.79 

2. Fuel- light 

7,619 

10.84 

4.26 

3* Clothing 

17,570 . 

22.1 7 

8.70 

4. Housing 

16,337 

23.24 

9.13 

5 . 1 ducat ion 

3,921 

7.78 

2.19 

6. Liquor 

4,710 

6.42 

2.72 

7* Health & x-ie 

dicine 9,^2 

13.43 

7.28 

8. Amusement 

3,668 

5.22 

2.07 

9* .Conveyance 

7,313 

7.78 

2.98 

1 0 .Heinittance 

6,777 

9.32 

3.66 

1 1 .Others 

2 , 28 ,982 

31 .70 

12.44 

Total 

1 ,78,982 

274.62 

1 00.00 

Note; These data are, as tabulated on the Hollerith Sheets , 
at the Planning Commission's Computer Centre. 


1/ Construction labour in Slim and Squatter Settlements 
of Kanpur constituted h*9% of the 'total labour. 


8 ^ 


5»16 Tiie total household expenditure of 703 sample 
construction workers, for the month preceding the Survey, 
was Rs 178,982s on food, Es 83,759 ^ or 9-6.87°), on fuel and 
light 5 Rs 7,619 (or 7-t-.3 ^)5 on clothing, Bs 15,570 (or 8.7^)| 
on housing, Rs 16,335 Oor 9*17°) on education, R,s 3,921 
Cor 2.2^) I on liquor, Rs 9-, 510 Cor 2.5/^), on health and medicine 
Rs 7 ,9^2 (or 5 * 3/° ) i on amus e raent , Rs 3,668 (or 2.17°); on 
conveyance, Rs 5,313 Cor 3*07°); on remittances, Rs 6,555 Cor 
3 , 770 .; and on other items, Rs 22,290 (or 12.4-^}. Thus 
the average household expenditure of the construction 
workers , per month was Rs 259.62 - distributed in the same 
proportions, for various items listed for total expenditure. 
(See Table - 6 *10). If ’food’ is clubbed together with 
■’liquor and remittances (for dependents)’ , the proportion 
of " food expenditure - including remittances ■ made to 
dependents for sustenance expenses” will. move upifards to 
about 53 % - which would^^nearer with the larger towns’ 
consumption pattern. 
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‘•■elfai-G of worfort dep'-'nds on inC D:n':i, onponditure , 
thv. ir distributions 5 sjo/ings, nunber of du/o /months /hours 
vjoiked in a year, wage-rate::: /education and productivity- 
levels, subsidiary incomes in the form of over-tiue allowances. 

■nd other lynriiic allo..''-..ncos (such as houss r-oct , dearness, 
city compensatory allowances), incone earnod by the family 
as a i.iiol© etc* ■ 


)rkii 


g period wras: ordinarily alripht for a majority 


of (93/»^ vnorkers who v/orked for 21 - 3 I days in a month. l'-iO\ircver , 
there were no puid holldrays for about 83/ of th: workers - 
rate for a large number of i-orkers ( 83 /I ranged between 
Rs 5-12 a day; e^nd ower-tiiie work was rainiual. Nonetheless, 
abs .mteeisni due to sickness, other work, carevnonies etc. 
plagued 25/^0 of the sample workers - in which the share of 
skilled Was highest. 

On visit to native villages, the migrant construction 
workers were almost - and 51 -6/ of them in agricultural 
pursuits and 31 ,2'Jb in non-agricult oral, pursuits and about 
17.2 '/o did not do any work. This gave the /workers a 
supplementary income. active 

Mode number of workers earned Rs 201-400 p.m. - 
constituting 53*6/> of the sample - followed by Rs 151-200 p.m- 
who were 20.1 percent and in Income -classes of'Rs IOI- 15 O' 
and more than Rs 400’ p.m. each represented nearly 11 percent. 
Anongst the households also In the income -class and 
expenditure -group of Rs 201-400, respectively were 56 «0 and 
70 percent, barge number of savers , again were in income- 

^ 201-400 -^and so also they were prominent - but 


only# Total of ^accumulated savings^ 
' ' . ^ 27/0 of the sample and others who had such 


f* 


^0 


000 


ind above 


only 



m v^caKiMi 


■ID lilVHK 


rs ; both t 


build in 


it the i-^ode; 
xge work p. 
xe workers 
xk* 


d defined 'wor! 
5 on an averag 
connection v/it] 
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employment to ’more than 50 ’ and another 2 

projects (or 2.2 percent) each employed 21 -pO '^'forkors - 
both jointly reaching a share of more than 90 percent, 
novrever, an case of 3.a.il''ays . because of extensive sprav.'l, , 
there was no builuing site employing ’more than 50 ' workers; 
nonetheless 5 oat of 67 projects ^ there were i+0 building 
sites (or 59*7 percent) of which each one employed a 
labour force of 21-50 workers; and another 11 (or 16.4 
percent) sites, each engaged 11-20 labourers - both making 
an aggregate share of 76 percent, (bee Table - 6.01 ). 

6.02 In contrast to public sector construction agencies, 
the private builders /contractors , out of 174 building 
projects, largest number of sites v/ere 67 (or 38*5 percent) 
each employing only 1-10 workers; and another 53 sites (or 
30.5 percent) each employed 11-20 v;orkers - thus both the 
proportions aggregated to 69 percent ; and those sites 
having employiaent of 21-50 persons wci'e 43 only (or 24.7 
percent) along with 11 other sites (or 6.3 percent) which 
employed ’more than 59' persons, (bee Table - 6.01), 



. - at -i^uilding - ’ 

Gonstracuion 

rs/GontractQrs 


"both of Public 


Construction .^genc 


More than 


s siiov/ pro 


6.03 It follows 5 from the analyses, that public sector 

had 

construction at a point of time , /t larger number of building 
workers at a 'site’ - being 'more than 50’ workers - whereas 
private builders/contrcictors created in a major way an 
employment capacity for 1-10 persons and/or 11-20 persons, 

Ihe highest proportion of the sites- giving employment to 
'more than workers ' was by M.S.£>.^at 66 percent - followed 
by CP//D, 57.6 percent,.. In giving employment to 21-50 workers 
lanpur Development Authority gave a lead in 80 percent of 
its, sites; followed-'by' State .P.v-i.D., in 70. percent of its 
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sites 5 I'&npur iluhicipal Corporation j in case of 65*2 perC'jou 
of its sites ;and. railways , in regard to about 60 percent :;.i 
its building sites, (oee: Table 6.01 ). 

6.04- .6ince most of the public sector construction 
agencies 5 have to employ a large . number of construction 
v/orkc-rs at tho buildin;* sites , it is important thet agencio... 
'must' provide proper working- conditions at the sites to keep 
the workers highly satisfied; this operation is doubly 
blessed, bscause the employing agency would also- benefit 
. through rise , in productivity or the workers and .tho ir Cost, 
per unit/operation will be also less. 'This in no absolves, • 
the responsibility of the' private- builders /contractors to 
provide good workin.g conditions even on sites where less 
than 11 persons \<fork - leave aside- the greater responsi- 
bility in cases of private building sites having employment 
of 1 1 -20 workers , 21 -^0 workers 'and more than ^Oworkers'. 
Above all, out of 703 building sites, 4-^7 (or 65*3 percent) 
sites employ 21-50 and 'more than 5^' workers on each of 
the sites t and working conditions h-'-ve to be congenial. 

6.C4- sizeable proportion (57 in our sample) of 

the building labour is drawn from rural origins; this group 

2 / 

is prone to keep with himself in some v;ay, family members-'^ 
as -far as possible. Apart from the element of bigger-rise 

of the employed persons at public sector construction sites, 

£/ in the IA.VAL . sample , hcwever, only 4.5 percent of the 
workers had their family members at the work-site (or 
near it) - and out of this the major share (about 60 
percent) belonged to the age-group of children belonged 
to 19-35 years, who were also employed at the site or 
elsewhere in the same- town. 



favoaral)!^ as well as umavoi»-aui« 

transport* facilities or their absence, water-supply and 
weather), it is essential to organise all the conveniences 
and facilities.^ But it is difficult for any of the short 
or intermediate life assets such as ’dwellings’ to be put 
at sites by the construction agency as it turns out a highly 
uneconomic - (-unless a fleet of 'mobile houses’ are kept by 
the employer - agency - which in any case is possible lor 
big -sized public sector construction agencies in India). 
Conventions of the International Labo-or Organisation have als 
emphasized, the urgency for providing the essential facilities 
at building. Sites by the employers for- the welfare of the 
workers and their family members, according to the establisl 
’ Model Kales’^ of the Central Public Morks Department (of 
the Government of India) the contractors are required to 
, -Por* ■nr’ mri a In P' facilities to labour at sites 


or Contractors in 

Labour ■■ by ''CB aID - i 


contractors’ sites; 5^' *3 percent, on Itonpnr ooyelopnient 
Authority’s sites; 4-1.8 percent ^on tlia --aii./ays ’ sites; 
and only 3 '.Tercont, on C.l.'./.D. sites; and ’none’, cnH.E 



s ites Kext in observation , is the f; 
or toa-shon^ ? which in abhe aggre gate , 


were pi'ovided on 


1,83 sites (or 26 perconb). Cn this fa.cility, h.A.>r . led at 

66.6 percent, of its sites - followed by 4-7.7 percent, on 

ri-npur Development Authority’s sites; 37.4- percent, on 

itailways’ sites; 25*3 percent, on private sites; 12.1 percei 

on GRID sites; 7 I'^rcent, on hanpur -lunicipal Corporation 

sites; and 4-. 5 percent, on Gtate P.(7.D, sites. In all, 

between, 6-8 percent of the building sites had - ^ facilitie; 

of 'free -house’ (7.77o),- more importantly iui CR/D, oibS. ; 
the sites, for 

6.7 percent' of /latrines ; and insignificantly at '1 perconb 
of the sites , . 

or less ’/for nursing or creches" for children of the labourer, 
and medical facilities . (See Table - 6.02). 


Table - 6.02: Provision of Essential facilities on 

Builaing ' S'itos .by ’different Construction 


Agoncies ; 


facilities 

j 

Construction Agencies 




CPs vD I otate 

•jLi#rl*P « g 

X.D.A.I illys . t 

g- 

Private 

1 Total 

■ ■ • ■ 

; PID 

■-rt’ C 




: O' ■ 

1 . Free house 

■ ^ 1 (9 i 

2 

- ' - / / 

20 

iA 

5A 

(7.7) 

2 . Canteen/Tea 

|^27.3)(6.8) 

(1 .t) 


(21 .5) 

(8.0) 

shop ' 


11 

31 25 

'62 

AA 

183 

3, nursing for 

(12.1 ) (L.5) 

( 7 * 0 ) 

( 97 * 7 ) ■(37-A) 

(66 .6) 

(25.3) 

( 26 . 0 ) 

children/ 
creches . 



? 

C13‘A) 

' 'h^,' 


?1 .3) 

4 -. Be. thing 

1 110 

(3.0) (82.7) 

121 

(87.7) 

3A 28 

(52.3) (A1 .8) 

./ 

115 
(.66.1 ) 

A09 

(58.2) 

Latrine 

19 8 ^ 

A 

A 

11 

1 

A 7 ■ 

(57.6) (6.1 ) 

(2.9) 

(6.0) 

( 11 . 8 ) 

( 0 . 6 ) 

(6.7) 

Treat me nt 



1 ' 

( 1 .^) 



1 

(0.1 ) 

7. Total 33 133 118 

( 100.00)11^.00) 

(100.00) 

M 62 

( 100 . 00 ) 

(100.00) 

^ . 1:2+ m 

(loo.ooO TToo.o 

(100.00) 


gQt.e..l.glgures, within brackets ■indicate proportions . 
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D. having isbaed 


. C,P.-^.D. 

B. other 
les fox'* 


Conditions 


■iorking and Livin 


KkVAL 


of 'the public and 


to'.-ms ’ ■ survey clata - uotos nou o-juo .ux 

operational results. It is all the throe ctate and Local 
authorities . a.nd hallways , which have abetter 

record (these, however, also do not give a fulfillinent of 
on f.-hP. psspntial serx’-ices that h-ve been expected from 


ven the Privat 


i'urthe 


no less true now also; 


and their observations, in 
and these can be q_uoted5 ” 


contractors 


majority of the total number 01 worKers e.upioyou ua.it, 
and indirectly under CR/D - the government are in the 
company of some of the worst employers in the country"* . 

(pp,3) ’’the various rules and regulations relating to 

labO’JT in the building and construction industry are 
observed more in their breach than in their compliance' . 


i further re 


These views were 



Labo-OT j in I 968 in fhair "Report of th 

earlie: 

ttic Construction Industry'' - --nd / 
of India, Corauibtee on labour •■''elf are, 


on conyeyanc 


builders 


■of the shifting character of 


construction Ic-bour, irr^ 


tile build in 


of the type of construction agency. In the provision of 
minimum wages, the trans port/a conveyanco, cha.rges sh-ould be 
neutralized, by providing transport allowance, over and 
above to the minimum wage ; since if the labour (and sometim 
his wife and children along)’^^ walks a long distance to his 


work-site, he is already tired to some extent, and further 

gets over-tired on his return iourney. Cumulatively both, 

the trips, indirectly put the employer ■' to ^ a loss - 

because the productive efficiency available to the emplpyer 

from the labour is already corroded to a great extent. 

However, in the KaVlL towns survey, it ca.ne out that only 

about 1 7*5 percent of the same labourers had to walk or 

cycle for more than 3 kilo-metres; and ^1 percent, 1-3 lE.m. 

pud 

/ 3 I .6 '70 less than 1 k.m.- 1 harefore , long distance trsi-vel 
allowance, if .given will nob be a burden on the aaployer . 

^ In the Kti-VLL towns present Survey it emerged that 
of the labourer's' children accompany the mother, at the 
work-site; and children of. 33 *8 percent of the labour also 
work at the work-site. 'Ihe children are in the age-group 
of ’■belo*; 1^+ years' (1.4-^); years’ (l.8^o); 19-35 

years, (7.5/^); and 36-50 years (0.3;^b); they numbered 60 
(or 8.6%) and belonged to the: sample labourers group. 


6.08 Earlier, it has bc;Qn analysed that in KkVimL towns 

34 - .4 "/a of the skilled labourers were ’illiterate' , - though 
the proportion of tho illiterate was higher amongst the ■ 

semi-skilled, and unskilled laboures - at 4 - 8 . 9 ,;' and .3^. 
HenGe, it is not true that skilled labour is always 
educated and/or literate ; nor it is so that semi-skilled 

or unskilled form a crowd of illiterates ~ and few of them 

literates. In constrast, a view is well-established in 

developed and developing countries (including India) that by 

and large skilled ..buiillng workers have a ' sevoral years of 

formal education, better informed, the mo-jority of them 

belong to upper castes,'—^ and this stands challenged in our 
analysis . 

6.09 I'he healthy culture of good working conditions - 
apart from essential facilities of housing, canteen/tea-shop, 
bathing, sanitary, conveyance, and medical facilities - is 
psychologically related to ’ good' relations with employer/ 
jamadar/Mistri - and job-satisfaction. In this regard, it 
was fo'und that 89 percent, of the 703 respondent building 
workers, were satisfied with ‘good’ relationship v;ith ths 
employer; but 1.8 percent, hid 'ba.d’ relations, with 
Jamadar; and 9*1 percent, had ’indifferent’ relations 

with ’Mistri' . So also 61 5” workers (or 87*? percent), of 

the 703 ■ ' respondents workers ha-d 'satisfaction' in their 
insignificantly 

jobs; but / 4-2 (or 6 percent), vforkers- felt that 

their jobs were 'not satisfactory', whereas 4-6 (or 6.5 

percent) had indifferent attitude about their job was either 

^ C.K.Johri and S .M, Pa ndeyf Employment in the Building 
Industry - 1 972 (psi-ge 80) . (Shri ilam Centre for 
industrial Relations and Human Resources, Hew Eelhi). 
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'satisfactory’ or 'not satisfactory 


member of an 


bargainin; 


injects a feeling of 'confidence' vis-a-vis a 'breakciovrn of 
confidence' to survive in the battle vitli competitive/ 


nts of the construction labour , and 


s^ enthusiasm to be a 


member of the trade unions 


were 


of tho trade unions - and the 


the member 


:uinin 


v/ere non-members. Accordingly, unionism vras not an important 
factor in ter;jis of hciggling for working conditions . (See ^ 


semi-skilled 

6*11 It were 20/workers (or 4l.7/o), out of ^ \forkers 
who were the members of , the trade ’-Anions ;■ -j 


from Skilled group ; and 11 (or 22.1%) from the 


unskill3d group; incidontly it nils o shows thait 'semi- 
skilled' were more conscious , for their rights (or they 
needed to be more militant), the motivating reasons to 


join trade unions in the order of importance, were: 
redress of grievances, for 64.6%, of the union-members; for 
wa.ge-rise, l8.8>o; workers' unity and solidarity, 10.4%, etc 
(See Table - 6.O3). ■ 














I 
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6.12 In any or ganiseGi system of employment in the public 

sector construction agencies or in the private sector, the 

employment js regulated by governmental codes, rules, 

procedures, ilinimurn Wages t-et and Workmeris Compensation 
yet 

act, etc., /It is possible rough veather might develop in 
eiiiployer -employee relations. Hov/ever, to smoothen the 
situation in the state of confrontation, it is essential 
sooner or later, to settle the issues by the xanagement and 
Labour. The possible modus-operandi to reach agreements 
between the two i;».rties (that is, between management and 
labour-) can be : (i) negotiation; (ii) voluntary arbitration; 
(iii) strike, and ( iv') other methodC s ) It is gratifying, that 
in the. construction industry (as compared, to manufacturing 
industry) the method of modus -operand!, that is liked by 
two-thirds of the sample respondents, is that of negotiation 

- followed by one-eig^h of the workers liking,' of strikei, t 
about one -twentieth, of voluntary arbitration ; and other 
one -hundredth , relied on other methods. And one -save nth, 
did not respond. In their choice, . the method of nego- 
tiation is, also motivated by the absence of permanent and 
regular employment and occasional shifting to the moving 
building sites. (See Table - 6.04). 

6.13 However, the semi-skilled, appear to be more 
militant - as compared to 'skilCLed' and 'unskilled' as 
nearly 35-37/^ of 'skilled' and 'unskilled' were in favour 
of 'negotiations' and semi-skilled, were only 2&io and 

their proportion, amongst 89 ' strike -prone d' formed 40.5^ 

- as compared to only 30 percent of the 'skilled' , and the 
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t the non- 


respondents , out of a total of 1 semi-skilled v/orkers , 


formed their non-respondents, proportion at 16.2 percent 
and 19*1 percent respsctively . (dee Table 6.04-). 


Choice: of Bettlenient -iathods between 
the i-ianagement and Labour in the 
Construction Industry - according to 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers? 


ne nt in Man age me nt -Labour I> is 


6.1*+ The degree of militancy and political consciousness 

amongst the * semi-skilled' is siseably upwards - as 91 .3 •. '* 

percent, of them^voted in the last -assembly Lie ct ion in d.P,, 

in June 1977, whereaS' at the same Election the proportion of 

voters from the 'skilled', and 'unskilled' were respectively 

is 

77,4- percent and 75*3 percent. This/also to 'militancy' 
also as 4-0.5 percent of the total semi-skilled indicated 


heir choice of using' the. 'weapon of strikes' as against 


t 1 iitrahion ? i . 1. . 

fo 

( 63 

(10.00) 

(8.1) 

v2*3-^ 

(16.2) 

(100.00) 

:illed 

1 

165 

26 

21 

6 

4-2 



( 35 . 2 ) 

( 29 . 2 ) 

(53-8) 

( 75 . 0 ) 

( 4 - 2 . 9 ) 

( 37 . 00 )^ 

^ % 

( 74 - . 3 ) 

(20.4) 

( 1 . 7 ) 

(0.6) 

(2.8) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

*mi-s killed 1 30 

36 

3 V 

1 


176 


( 27 . 9 ) 

(4-0.5 ) 

(7*7) 

( 12 . 5 ) 

( 19.1 ) 

( 25 . 00 ) 

" cf 

A 

(64-. 8) 

( 10 . 0 ) 

( 5 * 6 ) 

(0.6) • 

( 19 . 0 ) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

.skilled 

173 

27 

45 : ■ 

1 

51 


I 

( 36 . 9 ) 

( 30 . 3 ) 

( 38 . 5 ) 

( 12 . 5 ) 

( 52 . 0 ) 

T^.oo) 

K rr/ 

^ /O 

( 66 . 7 ) 

( 12 . 7 ) 

(5*0 

(1 .1 ) 

(14.0) 

(1 00.00) 

tal 

-69 

89 

39 

8 

98 

703 

I 

(1 00 . 00 ) 

(1 00 . 00 ) 

(1 00 . 00 ) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

Note ! 

Figures within the hr 

ackcts indicate proportions above the 

^ absolute mmbers add the total horiaontally 

; and those below the 


absolute numbers add 

up vertically . 
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Note: Figures within brackets show ' 
and horizontally' . 


percentages vertically 


; 9.2 percent and 30 percent of skilled and unskilled 
respondents opting for this weapon. (!^oe Table - 6 * 05 )* 


Tabl 


Votes cast or not by the i\k 7 iiL 
Jlrms Ikilio'd, Sehii-skilled and 
dnskillecl Oons tract ion Workers 
in June -1977 -“-ssevably -^Isction, 
in Uttar Pradesh. 


1 


2 

3 , 


4 

Skills 


— — ...i .i.n . — — — — ^ — . 

8 Voted or not 





1 Yes i 

$ 

S $ 

■ 9 : 9 

Ho 

0 

% 

9 

1 

§ 

. Total 



$ 


$ 

% 

Skilled 


202 (3^*9) 

38 

( 4 l .1 ) 

260 (37.0) 

* 

% 

(77.^) 

( 22 . 6 ) 


(100.00) 

Semi- ■ 


159 (28.3) 

17 

■( 12.1 ) 

176 (23.0) 

Skilled 

i 

% 

(91.3) 

(9.7) 


(100.00) 

Unskilled 

201 (33.8) 

66 

( 46 . 8 ) 

267 (38.00 


% 

C73.3) 

(2^.7) 


( 100 . 00 ) 

Total 

• 

362 (100.00) 

li£L 

(100.00) 

0 

• 

0 

0 


% 

( 80 . 00 ) 

(20.00) 


(po.oc) 



1 00 


6*1 5 Again 5 according to party af filiations /merater ship , 
it is only 201 (or 2 9^!^ only) who are nrambers of political 
parties . Oat of 201 (27.8;^) worker::, j 29 were with Comrn'onist 
Party of India (GPl) smd Communist Party of India. - J)fe.rxist 
(CPi-M) j 13 members (or ifTfo) were semi-skilled; and the 
skilled and unskilled, 3^- percent and 20 percent respectively. 
The ’semi-skilled', were more radical in respecting the 
democratic values (as conspicuously championed by Janata 
Party) than those operationally holding the authoritative 
attitude as that of the Congress during the Emergency - since 
nearly 20*5 percent of the semi-skilled, skilled, unskilled 
voted for Janata in the Assembly Ejection, (almost identically) 
- but the vote percentage was lowest for Congress by 'semi- 
skilled' at 2.3 percent - and 4-.2 percent and 2.6 percent by 
the' skilled' and unskilled respectively. (Cee Table - 6 . 06 )-* 



Notes Figures within brackets are proportions - they add up to 1 GO horizontally 
- and also vertically for the proportion b<^low the absolute figures . 



-ic.nbci'3liip of Pclitical Parties by the Construction 
Labour - according to skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
•A/'orkers in Kt-*¥AL Towns. 





onclitions 


nd attenda.nt housing facilitie 


readily available; hov;ever, quite nan:.'' data, are available 
about slum and squatter settlements and their inhabitants, 
in ll'-iipui" city. C-nly 14.8 percent of the slum and squatter 


households - out of about 100,000 holds a population of 
over 50c 5 '^00 of million total population of Kanpur city 
(in 1976) - had ' pucca' houses - with average area of 'less 


than 20 


household 


Table 6.07» 'Pucca' or ' Kutcha’ Materials of floors, 
Walls and hoofs of Construction Labour in 
KkV^^L TcJ^nss 


Pucca .Kutcha • Pucca 3Cutcha JPucca Kutcha 


Skilled 165 95 185 75 1^0 IPn 

$ (63.00) (37.00)(70.8) (29-2) (53.8) (46.2) 


Unskilled 97 


6.17 Potable Water-supply was available to only 28.4 $ 
of the households through taps - and except for 10. 5J^ out 
of them rest had to fetch vrater from a distance of '3O 


meters -100 meters and abov 


and bathing facilities in the 


house were 


e hous eholds or 
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upto a distance of 30 meters - and rest of the households 
had to bring water from a 'distance of 30 meters to 100 
motors and more' . In these settlements, construction 
labours' proportion to total labour force was ^.5 percent 
(in 1 976 ) - as compared to 1 .2 percent of the city as a whole 
in 1971'^:^ In Lucknow, earlier than 1971 ? of the 

immigrants did not independent water supply; 51 ? not 
having independent latrine; and 86.4 70 , not having bathing 

facilities 

6.18 In the turvey, under reference, conducted in July- 

■august, 1977 ? of KaVikL towns for construction labour, it 

came out that in the aggregate, 57*^of the households had 

'pucca' floor; 62 -/o , 'pucca' walls; and 74.4 percent, ' pucca 

roofs. But it is interesting that highest proportions - 

amongst skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled construction 

labour - of pucca floors, walls, roofs were for 'semi-skilled' 

at 80. 7 percent, 81.2 percent, and 81.2 percent^ of course, 

the 'unskilled' had lowest pro portions of 36..3?S/^^0..4 percent ' 
for floors , walls and roofs 

and 37*5 percent/and fchs 'skilled' had correspondingly 
proportions of 63 percent, 7 O .8 percent and 53 *8 percent. 


All other households had 'kitcha' floors, walls and roofs. 


_Z/ B-efer to V.Jagannadham and C.M.Palvia's Lfudy on Kanpur 

^ / Refer to J.F .Bulsara' s ; Problems of Rapid Urbanisation 
in India . 
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^otable water through : *tap.s ' was available to 


64.8 percent . Thus , in the two facilities available .to 
the construction labour were markedly better than available 
either to the slum and squatter dwellers or the total 
citizenary of the KhVAL towns - and perhaps in regard to 

9/ 

urban population as a whole in the country. — 


9/ but according to our detailed information about slum 
and squatter settlements of Kanpur, the dimensions cf 
the rooms (were less than 1 metre in length, breadth 
and height in regard to quite many households]} - and 
healths and hygenie conditions, sanitary facilities in 
these settlements wore at- levels which pricks human 
conscience every moment. 
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a U M U A R Y 


1. -average construction work force employed ty the 

public sector construction agencies, was large in the 
groups of’11-20' , ’21-50’ , and ’50 and more’ workers 5 and 
in the priva.te sector, it was relatively small-sized* 


I 

I 


2. , -1 large proportion of the construction labour 

is drawn from rural origins - and it is necessary 
to mould. .themselves to the characters of construction 
industry;* therefore, for quite many of them to keep their 
family members with the® - where wife and other children 
can woi'k also, if need be» In vievf of this the housing 
and other facilities available at sites are poor-except for 
'bathing' and ' canteen/taa-shop' . 

3. .Model a'ules , Codes, etc. prepared by C.P.W.D, for 
contractors .are flouted in a large way - as '^^’■ork-charged 
men and contractors' labourers are concerned - these ■■ 
constitute a majority of the total number of workers 
employed directly and indirectly under C.p.d.D, _ the 
government are in the company of some of the worst 
employers in the country" . 

4 -. I'he data show that it is not true that skilled 

labour is always educated/literate, nor it is so that 
semi-skilled or unskilled form a crowd of illiterates - 
and the 'concept' hold in developed countries otherwise ib 
not true in developing countries, 

5* ^nly 6.8 percent were the members of the trade- 

unions-; and amongst them ’semi-skilled’ formed, 4 l ,5 percent 
-t^gain, serai-skilied were of the view that ’strike’ can as 
well be an effective weapon; they had also cast higher 
percentage of their votes in -Assembly (1977) jilections; 
and they formed a larger proportion in the leftists’ 
parties (G.P.I. and C,P.I.-M) as members - and also in 
Janata . Party -as a democratic party, 

6. ■ Better housing conditions, and water-supply 

facilities demonstrate, that construction labour cf KiVAL 
towns had improved living conditions 5 4 ut not in regard 
housing conditions site’ for labour at work (and 
their family) . 


4 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

< 

< 

4 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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VII AGTTOM-ORl^HTaD GTB ATIGY FO^ 

OQMSTRJIIIQN W 0 11KEf6> IH KAVAL. TOMi §-i 

... Prftneral Approach 

7.01 Daring the month of ary 1970, the census- 

operation recorded 21,160,59? Census Houses^ In Uttar 
Pradesh; 18,47^,010, in rural areas; and 2,685,78^ m urban 

and urhctn • j j ti 4--i7-nc>q nf 

areas. The rural/census houses, pro’'rided a tjv 

services, such as residential facilities and other services 

SQch as that of shopping, business, office, factOiy, ente* 

talnment, places of vorshlp, restaurants, etc. A scenario of 

aiffeisnt typ.es Census Houses .(a term enveloping all typee 

of huiiaings including residential buildings - as listed 

in the footnote below), In d.P. divided according to urban 

and. rural areas . Is. presented In Table 7.01. From the data, 

it comes out boldly that nearly two-thlrds of tv.o Census 

Houses are’ residential - though the proportion Is higher In 

u-.iban areas at 69.53 percent, and 65..85, In rural, areas. 

In case of all non-iesldential Census -Houses also urban 

areas have an edve over rural areas. Conspicuously, for 


residence including housetola i^us try 

sarels, toaramshalas^ tou lot.e^hi^ ^l^oes, <4.1) . 

Business Houses apd ’ l^’-s4etaeat ships and 

and woTisishops; entertai^iments and community 

;Sa4Srraic^a’arirar e4l|i- g-f = - 

■ fxl) Places of •woi'Shxp; and (xii) uthers, 


7.01 : 


Census Houses ' and their TyP®® 
Proportions according to Uses in 
U.P». and its. urban- and rural Areas , 
in 1 O?"! • 


Vacant . 


2 

U.P. 

Total 


-.063 


Urban 


Hural' 


in million. 


He s ide nt ial 1 3 . 849 

ohop-cura-Hesidential 0.1 78 

w oi' ks ho p . cu m-r e s ide n - 0 . 1 94 
tial including house- 
hold industry. 

Hotels Saraij hharam- 
shala 5 Tourist Homes 0.022 
& Inspection-. , ' . 

Houses."' 

Shops -excluding eating ■ * 
houses. 0.424 

Business houses and 
offices.’ 0.042 


(5.03) 0.177 (6.61) 0.8,86 '(4:-.79) • 

■(6^.44) 1 .867 (69.53)11.981 (64.85) 

(0.84) 0.036 (1.33) 0.142 (0.72) 

(0.92:) O.05T (1.90) 0.143 (0.77) 


(0.10)" 0.007. (0.25) 0.015 (0.08) 


(2.00) , 0.234 (8.71) Q.I90 (1.03) 


(0.20) 0.022 (0.83) ■ 0.200 (0,1l) 


8. factories, V'l'orkshops <1 

Uorksheds. ^ 0.287- (1 *35) ’ 0.107 (3.98) OUTS'©' (O.97) 

9. Restaurants, Sweetmeat 
shops and eating 

■ places. , ..0.030 (0.14) - O.OI8 (0.07) 0.012 (0.07) 

1 0. Entertainments and 

- community building - 
excluding places of 

worship-. ... _ ,0.007 ( 0.04) , , 0.001 (0.05) 0.006 (0.03) 

;;1. Places of Worship - • ' ■ 

: (Temple, Church,- Hosque, 

Gurudwara, .etc.) 0.182 (O.86) 0.027 (O.OI ) 0.155 (0.84) 

’i2. Others-. ,,4.883' (2,3. 08) 0.138, (5.13) '4.745 (22.69) 

■3. Total No-, of -Census'- ■ • ' . ' ' 

■ Houses'., 21 .161 (1-00.00) 2.686 (l-OO.OO) 18.475 (100.0( 
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’shops - exclu-ding eating houses’ , ’business houses 
and offices’ 5 the proportions in urban areas are 
almost 8 -tiraes of -chat in rural ar-aas | four -times, in 
' factories , workshops and worksheds' ; .and 'twice or more' 
in case of ' shop-cum -residential' and ’v/orkshop-cum- 
residential - including household industries' census 
houses. However, in the category of ’others' (that is, 
perhaps including farm houses and cattle sheds, farms 
and warehouses, etc.) the proportions of rural areas is 
more than four-times that of urban areas - rural areas 
proportion being 9 - 2 .69 'percent and tha.t of urban areas 
5.13 percent. 

7.02 However, within the total buildings, the needs of 

housing (or residential buildings) is overwhelmingly high- 

forming 'two-thirds or more'. .Honstheless^ the lead. "is., 

that of urban area ,in case of identified non-re sidential 
any case 

buildings , in / the capital assets in case of all types, 
of buildings are S-^aeable; but it is patently clear that 
both in rural and urban areas, not only quantum of residen- 
ce s falls short of the needs but quality of various 
housing and households services are eminently poor. 

Essential services of potable X'/ater supply, drains, 
sewerage and sewage, light and gas -supply, transport 
facilities of roads, footpaths, cycle tracks - and services 
of buses etc. are equally poor. Congestion and overcrowding 
in the houses tells on the health and productivity of the 

labour force and congestion/ or density on various urban 
this situation 

servicesj/paralyses movements, activities and momentum of 
'.'the urban machSh.e .and. ;tts working to the distress and,-. 


\X5 
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misery of the urban population - and. mores o on its working 
population. ’-Lack of ’maintenance and. repair’ expend. iture , ^ 

degenerates and depreciates the life expectancy of tne ^ 

existing real estate assets, and inability to invest in new 
construction of these assets for the increasing waves of 
population pauperises the environs of uroan life - and 
reduces employment volume and intensity j for construction 
labour - and in the process also blunts the effectiveness 
of construction skills. 

7.03 Nearly ^0 percent of the urban population in b.P* 
resides in Class— 1 towns Coi population 100,000 and above) • 
Out of 50 percent of 22 Class-I towns of U.P*, the popula- 
tion living in five YkVkL towns , according to 197^ Census, _ 
was 28.9 % s 9.3^ percent, in i^npur; ^.78 percent, in-- 
Agra; 4*7? percent, in Varanasi 5 3.97 percent, in Allahabad 
and 6.05 percent, in Lucknow,. 

7.04 In U.P. as a whole, in urban areas, the ’use 
distribution' of 'Census houses’ has been presented in 
paragraph 7*01 , and about the various ’essential services 
in paragraph 7.02. Now, it may be worthwhile to see the 
position obtainable, as In 1971 5 in the districts/towns of 
Kanpur, Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow - in relatior 
to their population. Table - 7*02? portrays the data whict 
might offer an analytical situation for the five districts/ 
KAVAL towns. The highest a.verage size of the household? is 

6.04 in Agra - followed by 5»98?in Varanasi; ^.64, in 

Lucknow; 5. 60, in Auahabad and 4.94 in I^anpur. These 

average households in one sense convey the element of 

twin-factors of» Ci;) 

overcrowding and congestion - caused by/rise in population 



I 




and Aow rate of building activity, i^gain, the vacancy > 

ratio i& about 5 percent in A-gra, iillahabad and Lucknow 

which means the pe ople have moved away, to the other 

places in a small way . ;ln case of Kanpur 5 the yacanesr. ^ 

proportion is low at about 3 percent j which is normally due 

to houses with small houses/rooms (as in sl-on and squattep 

areas) and also due to a very low rcite ol ouilding 

construction - and more of increasing lo.rd on Kanpur s 

lands, housing and essential services , (See Tables 7 .02. 
and 7*03) • , 

7.05 The main factors that flow are that -the buildings, 

used wholly or partly as residences, are about 83.87 in 

Kanpur; 81.87, in Lucknow; and 78.9 7, in Allahabad; and 

(See Tp,ble 7.02) . 

about 73 % both in -^’^gra and Varanasi* /ihe hrsuorical ana 
religious cities (namely, Agra, Varanasi and Allahabad), 
have a lower ratio - because there are relatively more 
’ shop-cum- residences ' and ’ works hop - cum-re s iden ce s ‘ than 
they are in bigger cities of i'^npur and Lucknov? - first 
recognised as the ' industrial capital’ and the other 
’administrative capital’ - with more of big -sized industrial/ 
adminis trative/coramercial offices. So also Agra, Varanasi 
and Allahabad have more places of worship (forming ’1 percent 
and little more').: Vet. the buildings used (wholly or partly) 
for residences range to ’ three -fo’urths to four -fifths or 
more’. In essence , 'housing’ is significantly important in 
any investment, any dislocation in its iraportan'^® ^probably 
ipnHs f.r> o-p.ne-ra.te imbalances between vs-rious other social 
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Table - 7 . 02 ; Distriluti-on .of 1 000 Census Houses - according to Uses in the 

Urban Areas of Ki¥i-i.L Districts of U.P. in 1971 . 
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in any period (say a year, or a period of years) Thus 
ootiiau ..roportion for r.-sirtonees Is slpnlflc ntly Inperative. 



Investment, as has been statistically shown in Annex-2.01 
and 2 . 02 . 

- , t o r'~-.riforce the argu-'aent , the case of 

United Kingdom raay he recapitulated - where in the years 195^ , 
1992 5 and 1953 new housing's share was 46.1 percent, 5*^ *7 
percint, and 5^.8 percent respectively in 'Money Value of 
total construction in new -buildings and works '%/ So also 
the proportions of, public and- private sectors were between 
72.7 perceiit to 84»2 percent (daring 195 '*''? 3)3 ''5*8 

percent to 27-3 respectively for 'new housing'; and in other 
'new buildings and works ' - private sector's share ■ ranged 
between 32.1 percent to 41-3 percent, and that of public 
sector ranged between 58*7 percent - 67*9 percent. 


w w ^ *"*o ' ■ ■■■■■■■ ' ■■ ■ 

Table 7.03= ?e“eSd 

/PY y7i-Cehs;;P - 5 p — 7 


Avtage Iversons percet,' - EouseSds leasts 

b ize ^rooffl uhouses, ■ ■■ — ^ ^ 


^lahabad 

Lrf'’’^cknow 


4 .94 
6.04 
5-98 

5. 60 

5*64 


2 .94 
3.12 
2.26 
2.42 

2.70 


16. 7 

55.1 

58.8 


^3•0 


41 .8 


59.6 

50.0 
36 .4 

38.0 

45.0 


27.0 

28.4 

26.0 

31 .4 

28.5 


86 *6 

78 .4 

62.4 
69 *4 
73 


> * • f , , » .w. ^ _ — 

Sources: Housing Keport and Tables of Uttar Pradesh - H-III, 
H- III. 2 5 li-IVcl op.cit. 


2J Oource: ’National Income and uixpenditure J 9^6-53 a \ 
(U.K. .Central Office of Information - 

Table - 46. -ini.A cTo 

3 / Op.cit. U.K. .National Income and Expenditure , 194-6-63 

Table 43 , 


Pote ntlals 
of Cons tr- 
act ion 
Capacity - 
and the 
Size of 
Banloyment 
of Labour 
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7*07 Building labour's employment potential, ultimately 

is dependent on the expectations of ’investment in 

construction' - which often is the fore-runner of other 

fixed investments and other investments. Baploymient of 

ilall-po^^rer in construction also includes architects, 

engineers, surveyors - who are generally employed by 

the construction agencies - whether public sector or 

,V| / _ 

private sector contractors-' or individual ovmer-builders , 
Ihe number and size of skilled and unskilled employees, 
at construction sites, is sizeable,. It consists of 
primarily labour (such as technical/skilled, unskilled) 
and tertiary labour (namely , administrative , clerical and 
office unskilled labour) « Ihe skilled labour are; 
carpenters , masons /bricklayers , plumbers , painters , 
electricians, etc. - of these the trs-des-wise proportion 
might/would differ from place to place country -wise and 
region-wise and state -wise - depending upon the type of 
building materials available and the need of the materials 
suitable to weather/climate etc. to offer ’ comfort of living 
in the house'. Ihe availability of the required 'labour 
force' in the construction sector is a crucial factor to 
determine the 'capacity' of the building or construction 
industry - along ‘with the professional man -power .(such as, 
architects, engineers, quantity surveyors, draughtsmen, etc 


It/ The. contracting 'sub-sector' firms are; construction 
engineers, reinforced concrete specialists, 
Electrical contractors, Centrally-Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, Sanitary and Plumbing 
Engineers, Painting and Spraying Contractors etc. 



volume of construction 


will vary in volume and types ; for example in war-time 
defence construction will boom at the cost of housing 


construction and civil buildings, in the face of ‘famine’ 

- to offer X'Tork, roads or other public construction.' js 
encouraged, and after having earthquakes and floods - 
construction activity of temporary housing v/ill be 
initiated - to be followed by permanent settlement. Again, 
post-war period, will involve the governments to heavy 
investment pumping for ’housing’ both to fill the pent-up 
demand as well as to face the booms of ’marriages’ and 
'baby-guests’ (that is, more of family formations and 
extension of family sizes). Thus, the ingenuity of the 
supply of construction through training and refresher 

5/ 

courses (and if necessary by mechanisation) will be in a 
position to develop and refurbish the labour -capacity 
according to changing needs, 

7.09 Generally, the financial costs’ proportion for labour 

ranges between 22-30 in developing countries 5 and about 

3O-50 percent in developed countries. In the latter, the 

cost of labour rises, because of the use of highly mechanise 

plants at site which require employing of technical 

personnel - whose marginal productivity is higher and 

therefore financial cost in employing them is also upwards. 

5 / Mechanisation -can be highly helpful, in periods of 
emergency to clean and develop land for raising buildings - 
and moreso when vertical apartment buildings are to be 
accomplished to rehabilitate a large number of households 
or during war-time to meet the threat of the invader(s). 
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7.10 In case of India ’ investment per man-day’ 

was around Rs 1 in Taid-I960's and will be j in 1978? - 
about fo’or -times or Rs 72 5 which gives per-man day wage at 
about Rs 18 or ’ product ma-n -day mix unit of skilled + 
unskilled' will cost about Rs 0+5 (involving 1 ’skilled’ and 
2.8 unskilled man-day - and believing that the wage of the 
unskilled is about half of the skilled). Or it can be said 
that for one skilled tradesraan’ s employment requires 
employment of 2.8 unskilled; they respectively earning 
wages of Rs 18 and Rs 27 . -^s a follow-up, mterials cost 

will be around Rs 155? and overhead charges, Rs 20. (The over 
ratios between Wages; i'^IaterialsJ Overhead Charges being 
2.3 ; 8.1 : 1 or for every construction investment of 

Rs 220 (in current prices of -^pril 197^) "the employment 

if 

generation for construction labour will'" be for 1 skilled 
and 2.8 unskilled - making a total wage bill of Rs ^5? for 
them. 

7.11 Cost of construction labour ias thus a fairly 
fixed proportion to total construction cost - in particular 
localities over a reasonably short period of tine - but 

it changes with the influx or efflex of the elements of 
productivity (such as mechanisation, educated and techni- 
cally up-dated knowledge of trades* skills, refresher 
courses or export of the skilled labour - as at presentlj^ 

occurring due to flight of the Indian construction labour 

to Middle East and North African countries) . 

^ C.h.PALVIA; Employment in Co]^s-t;ru_ct ion Industry; Its 
delation to Investment and Wage, (NBO Quarterly Journal, 
Vol.XU, 1968). 

2/ Ibid. Table VI. 
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7.12 Broadly, the ratio of investments are: fixed 
capital investment , 85-90^ and working capital around 
10-15 % - varmtions dependent in t;he rise or fall in 
inventories of finished goods, and stock of raw materials 
required to raanufacture the finished goods. Of the total 
fixed capital investment, as has been explained earlier, 
the proportion ranges from 55-75 percent for construction 
investment^ in view of this the ^norrn’ can be taken at 
two -thirds of the fixed investment (though in case of 
developing countries, because of the need for settingup 
of infrastruct'.ires at desirable levels , it is very likely 
the proportion of construction investment might be even 
higher upto three -fourths ) . However, the proportion 
invested in housing of construction investment in housing 
is about 59 percent in developed countries but is 15-25 
percent in developing countries, which explains the highly 
depressed housing situation and conditions . Based on the, 
aforesaid proportions, a workable estimate can be made of 
likely amo'unt of financial investment that will be required, 
in India, and the lOiVAL towns of construction investment - 
drawing from the G.D.P. projections. 


8 / "I'he areas of housing and urban development are not 
only sectoral; they distinguish themselves as having 
a high degree of capital infra-structure, not found either 
in the agricultural or rural atmosphere; for example, the 
sweep of developed land and building structures in the 
rural areas are close to nature, the man-nade phenomena and 
injections are much less in agricultural and primary 
occupations and the role of fixed capital formation is 
minor - and in the housing 'and urban sectors, the behaviour 
and phanora^ha are more or, leas' reverse” . (C-.M.Palvia: 
Speial Indicators of Housing: and Urban Bevelopraent - 
laga'i’ldk, a' Q'uarterly Jour.nal of. Urban Affairs, Indian 
"Jhs.titute ,pf ,, Public' Adminl#tr^^'ion 5 v,'Vol.VII No. 3, 1976). 



7.13 amlysis of recently released Central 

Statistical Organisation’s national Accounts Data, in 
India, sLa.’' that iu terms of 1970- '71 prices , from 197O-7I 
to 1976 - 77 ? the national income rose hy 14 - percent - 
registering an annual average rate of 2.7 percent over 
six years 5 and per capita income, by 0«5 percent a 3''‘3ar 
over six years. However, in current prices (during hyper 
inflationary situation). Net Domestic Product rose be^ 
about 1 .16 percent - registering an annual average rate 
of little less than 20 percent - and per capita income, 
by about 8 percent 5 but it is a parallax in real terms n 
(See Table 7 . 04 ). 

Table - 7.045 National Accounts Data regarding 

(1) National Income in constant prices ^ 
of 1970-71 I (2) Net Domestic Products 
in Current Prices; (3) Savings; and ( 4 ) 
investment - ( 1970 - 71 ' to 1 976-77), 

^vings invest- i^rcentaga of " 

Current sent , Col, ( 4 ) Col. (7 
Prices (Current to Col . +.n Ooi 


National N.D.P„ 
Income in in Cu_ 
1970-71 rrent 
Prices Prices 
(Rupees in Mil 


Investment 
in constru 
ction 
estimated 
65 ^ of 6-b 


7.14 I'jTther from the CSO, National Accounts data, j.t 
can be -seen that during the;, (six-year :p®ib the savings 
ratio to from. 1 2 * 1 , ^ in 

whereas the;: investment , rati 


13 . 9 /^ only - though on the tina -paths it Iwinkled at a 

higher points as compared to savings ratio# -Svidently , 

ohe sagging in the inv3St;aent rate .ras an ominous sign,' 

since the savings mobilized by the nation could not be 

garnered into investment - inputs endangering the growth 

in productivity and output. It is recogniaed all over that 

investment creates job-raarkst, but because oi lethargy in 

putting the savings into invosfient 'kills the golden 

goose th-t lays the eggs'. The public sector, nonetheless, 

raised its share in countrj'-'s new investment from M+.7 

perceiit in 1970-71 to 9 +*^ percent, hut the tvrin factors of 

’ indolence and complacency’ of the puolic sector on tiB 

oiie haixi miid on the other the private sector’s inability to 

maintain or augment their savings - inputs into physical 

capital assets corroded the construction invest.ient because 

of inflationary pressures on the consumer and wage goods. 

Actually, the input of ’households savings’ in household 

sectors’ physical capital assets dwindled from 48. 3^° in 

'1970-71 to 41 .2 % in 1978-77 ** stopping and relaxing '' 

in the ditches of 43.27^, in 1971-72 ; 28.^%, in 1973-7^; 

37 . 9 ?i, in 1974-75; and 32-9%, in 1 975-76 • In the public 

sector investment strategy became cyclical in form and 

indecisive in substance - v/ith 17.4 percent share in 

to 

investment in 1970-71 declining / 14.7 percent, in 1971-72; 
and 13.5 percent? in 1972 - 73 ? nnd climbed to 15»1 percent 
in 1973 - 74 ? nnd aumped to- 24.7. percent ? in 1974-75 and 
25 percent? in 1 975 - 76 ;but thereafter nose-diving 'to- 20 
percent , in 1 976-77-- -.'Ihus' willy-nilly the private sector 
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ilfpi 


and the public sector consciously or unconsciously 
joined in conspiring the arresting the inflow of invest- 
ment out of the savings nade ; and left tho construction 
sector 'high and dry' and reduced einploynent volume 
primarily in the construction with its concurrent 
secondary and tertiary effects by raising the army of ^ 
unemployed tradesmen and unskilled vrorkers - moreso in 
the urban areas . (bee f able - 7 * 05 ^ • Ihe corporate sector 
also enjoyed the 'kicks and digs’ of cyclical invest:nent.3 

fable - 7*0^: Broad Percentage Distribution of bet 

Davings/Investment in the Indian Economy 
put into physical assets and other 
possible related sub-sectors* 


a) financial 

t 29*7 

30.9 

38.6 

49.7 

28.7 

38.8 

37*2 

b) Ph^fsical 
assets 

$ 48.3 

49.0 

43.2 

28.5 

37.9 

32.5 

41 .2 

Sub -Total 

% 78.0 

22^ 

81 .8 

78-2 

btjth. 

71 .2 

78.4 

, Public 
Sector 

$ 17.4 

14,7 

,13-5 

15.1 

24.7 

25.0 

20.0 

I.Corporate 

Sector 

$ 4.6 

5.4 

4.7 

6.7 

8.7 

3.7 

1 .6 


Total of 1+ 

Ilflll. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100,00 100.00 100,00 100.00 


probably in the fixed capital formation as well as in 

building the heaps of inventories i In fact, at one stage, 

ill-advised decision was taken by the Govemv.ient to stop 

construction activity both in the public and private sector^ 

in the last quarter of 1973 or the first quarter of 197 ^f - 

which had its pernicious effects of throwing out few millior 
of construction workers . out of emplojanent. 





7.15 I'or the future strategy to arrest the process 

of degeneration as also to engender the process of 
developraent and acceleration in construction activity 
xn towns 5 it would be meaningful to throw our 

sights on the. possible scenario of the inhabitants who 
will live in and around these toiras. I'or this the main 
demographic projections are called fox* , as a fir'St 
exercise - followed by distribution of the population 
into working population and non-working population - and 
further to determine the employment volume in the 
construction activity and to train th-s necessary nan-power 
for the construction sector.- 

7.16 It has been observed earlier that out of the 22 
c3^ss-I towns (with population of 100,000 and more) in 

U.P., of which . It- VkL towns also form a part - rather a 

(about 29>i>) ^ ^ 

sizeable part/ of the population size of the above -referred. 

.to 22 class -I t-ov/ns „ Futuristic projected population 

size from 1977-2001 is attempted for the f ivo' towns - 

a,t ten -year point so as to determine the number a.nd size 

and 

of the households 5 /consequently to enable the dwelling 
units reiquired for the households - .'.-nd construction of 
non-re sidential buildings and other non-building construc- 
tions - aforesaid complex is dependent upon the size of 
inhabitants as also , its density .^and the ambit of the 
urban sprawl. 

7.17 ihe growth of population in- the EhVAL towns had 

receded in the decenhiuiB-of; 1961 .- 71 , - it was in the 
ranee of 1 9 .1";' percent '-.to -percent ’ as compared to,, the 


earlier decenniua of 1 9 -61 - when the range was bcfe^een 
’32 percent to 37*7 percent’. It is in the re 3.1a of 
possibility that the priority to rar.-l developiiont , 
decentralisation of industrial establishiiient, fa:)il3?- planning 
thrust, spread of education at all levels and ages as far as 
feasible, late marriages of the boys and girls, diminution 
in the rate of family forniations , etc. jointly and severally 
will influence the deceleration in the population grov;th • 
in the I^*.VA.L tovrns also - and migration from fura,l areas to 
urbs-n areas v/ill not form so mcignetic as it used to be 
earlier in 1930*3 5 19^0's and 1950* s. Therefore, during, the 
next 25 years' the urban population growth rate will be 
blunted - except for Allahabad where during 1 961-71 decade 
the growth was only 19*1 percent. Notwithstanding the above, 
it is believed that by 2001 -a. D., the urban growth in the 
KkVkL towns will be on ' an average/20 percent for the 
decennial periods, CS^ee Table - 7.O6). 

7.18 The proportion of working population, on the other 

hand is likely to move up from the low range of in 

and 

Agra / 2^ *6fo in Kanpur because of 'increase in life 
expectation at births as also at specific ages', longer 
working life and accepted age of about 60 years for retire- 
ment in the public and private sectors - the percentages of 
working population in 2001 are likely to rise up^^ards of 
3070. There are developing' countries where working population 

proportions to total population - are ' from 33 percent to 

in 

about 70*5' percent ; for example , /douth Africa (33?0, Cuba- ' 
and Gautemala (33*3^^"^ 5 ^ri Lanka (33*7^)5 -indonesia (33*5/^) 5 
Argentina (3^*1?^) 5- ’Algeria ; 2^) , Bolivia (3^.5%), 
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JanQ-ica (36*9/°)? u-hana C-abon (U-S^j)} t,iapan (49 *6;^^) , 

Haiti (50‘3/^) Ivory Coast Thailand, (51 *34)# 

..Iso, there are devoloioecl. count Ties having proportions of 
working population generally more than 40fo; for example, 
Bal^aris. *9/^^ 5 I' inland (46/<>) , Trance (42 •47°) 3 German 
DJI. (49.17^)3 Hungary (47.6?2), Poland (51 •97^)3 Horiania (54.250, 
Cvreden (44.4/0, J.H, (46.650, Xugoslavia (43.3/0, -australia 
(42 » In India, according to i97^^ working population 

is 33 •5/'" of the total population. 

7.19 It is th...;ro.rore , possible that the persons in the 
working age group will increase, as our life expectancy has 
increased at births as v;ell as at specific ages - and the pro- 
p)ortion(s) of 'working population* should move to about hOyo 

in the country from 33»57i in H.P , (and at least in its 
bigger towns) must reach at about 33 percent by 2001 a.D. and 
about 32 percent in hgra in view of larger lee -way. But 
for Iran pur , it need to be about 35^ Because of huge slum and 
squatter population and a very low building activity for over 
’50 years or more and terrific decline in the construction 
labour - reduced to just 1 •2% of the working population as 
noted by 1971 -Census. (See Table - 7.O6) . 

7.20 Proportion of construction le.bour^ to working 
popul£ition is another issue, particularly when construction 
activity is not onlj^- a precursor of long-life fixed 

2/ The proportion of construction .labour to total vrork-fox'ce 
in Ghana is 3*?^ 5 Mauritius , 10.7% | .South -^^frica, 5 •470, 

Iran , 5 • 97) , Iraq , 5 *2^ ? ^ apan , 6 *1 7) ? s ingapore , 5 3 Costa 
R-ic a , 5 • 9i^ 3 C uba , 3 . 37s Jamaica ,8.4%? Pan ama , 4.6%; Pue r t o 
hie o , 8 .87s 5 B .2% ? Chile , 6 % ; Colombia , 3.7%? 

Guyana, 8.1%; Peru, 3*5%3 a-ixi "Venezuela, 5»7%» 
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infrastructure investment, on which depends the economic 
growth and the catalyst is accelerated growth. Hie decline 
in the ratio of the construction labour to the total work 
force which brought about super-deep decline in construction 
activity - so much so that 1971 -Census deciphered at •■ut 'j 3000 
(or less) 'construction labour in all the five IC-iVAL towns. 
Ihe distribution of employment of the work force in 
construction sector is an important pillar for augaenting 
the back^'fard and forward multipliers generating einploymant 
'at site' and 'off-site*, ihe rural development, decentrali- 
sation of industries and active plans to establish 5; 
'industrial centres' - in all the dis trict centres - as fir’'ily 

viS'ualisody^Q^ggg of implementation opens wide vistas for 
all the district ' centres as also the KiVaL towns. In vie^u 
of this it is pro jected to. raise the 1 971“ Size of construc- 
tion labour of 18,000 (or less) to higher levels to 34,000 
by 1981 , 58,0003by 199l9and 90,0009by 2001 - to respectively - 
to service a total population of 4.88 million population, 
in 1981 ", 6.19 million, in 1991; and 7*7^ million, in 2001 , - 
from a population of 3*83 million, in 1971, in I'dU/'AL towns. 

7.21 The main activity issue is to raise the construction 
labour force to 90,000 -/adjusting for those who would retire 
from the construction job -market* 

. In the ratio of labour mix demand- of 
skilled and unskilled labour in the ratio of 1 ;2.8 -will 
require training of about 24,000 skilled labour during the 
next 22-23 years, or roughly about 1800-2000 skilled labour to 
be trained in . towns - in relation to their needs in 


an ,opti3‘sl proportion. 


7.06! Population, Total Workers and. Construction '•''orkers in IwVAL 
Towns for 1 97'^ ? 1981 , 1991 and 2001, as counted and now 
projected for TO'/ES , 
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7*22 i^llov/ing for the 65 of f-days' in a year 5 a man-year 
consists of 300 days; and therefore the need of 24-, 000 is 
to be marked-up by at least 20 psrcint or 4-800 man-years of 
skilled labour- - making a total of 23,800 or 29,000 skirled 
labour - an^d^liSit 500 per; annum for training seats making 
the' annual intake by the El’s of 24-00 seats/traineeS in 
different occupations of building trades, f he Stare 
o-overnraent should be implored to use the promEion of 
for vocational training and re-orient training uo sha- pen 
the. quality of building trades - and provide minimum 
tools requir-ed by the construction workers - both skilled 
and' unskilled . 'Ihere should always be some crash training 
programmes for the unskilled labour for about 3-4- weeks 
to update’ their methods of working; and during tiiat period 
they should be given stipends. 

7-23 • fhe urgent construction operations vrhich need to be 
undertalasn by the Town Development -authorities - relate to 
water-supply systems-^-^ and establishing of sanitary systei!ri 
to raise the health-levels of the citizenary. In this 

1 0/ Metropolitan towns of Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad had been allocated, in the Fifth Plan , of Rs 21 06 
million; Rs 925 million for water-supply and sanitation in 
Bombay; Rs 600 million, for Delhi; Rs 275 million, for Madras; 
Rs 150 'million each for water-supply, in Bangalore and 
Hyderabad and Rs 1 500 million, for in tho integrated urban 
development in Calcutta byEBD, vrhich includes water-supply 
and sanitation with a provision of; Rs 700-800 million. 

11 / o,ewerage Schemes in the State plans had a provision of 
Rs 780 million in the Fifth Plan - which included turning 
of dry latrines into sanitary latrines in unsewered 
areas, kiso for bolid waste disposal; the scheme vras 
proposed for all towns with population of 2-10 lakhs. 

Thus 5 all the five KkVkL . towns have been taken care of 
for improvement of sanitary systems. 
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direction funds should be mobilise d from Life Insurance 

Corporation, Housing and Urban Development Corporation, and 

also negotiate v/ith X-ternational Banic for xie cons traction 

and Development and its affiliat® International Development 

iissociation for long-term loans on soft interest and repayment 

terms as has been dona , to certain extent in Integrated 
xvanpuv -development ?lan. 

7.2^- hew construction items - apart others 5 in case of 

Kfa.VA.L towns 5 is the need to enable supply of housing units. 

Kearly 1 5-20 of census houses in the KkVAL tovms , in 1971 > 

were ' kutcha’ and their ’size’ and 'percentages' over the last 
must have risen 

7-8 years/ ks shown earlier in Table 7*03 the 'congestion' 

and 'overcrowding' in the houses/rooas , require the elimina- 
thoreof 

t ion. , in lieu/ more houses are to be built - along with the 

replacements jfor normal depreciation, of and ejrfcending of 

one or two rooms in the existing 'pucca' houses. ■ .'^t is 

easier to achieve this in Varanasi, Alle.habad, and Luckno\. 

where own-houses proportions are higher (ranging from 4-3-58 

percent) by giving l-oe.us /subs idles on concessional terms, 

according to the income-levels of the owner-households . But 

as I^npur and Agra, have ov/ned houses in the. low range of 

5-16 percent only, the municipal and town development 

authorities should raise the quantum and quality of the housing 

’units in- the rental stock of housing. The room 'congestion* 

is aboniinal in the following order, - in Kanpur, Agra, Lucknow, 

Allahabad and Varanasi - where percentage, of households 

heS-pe'^cti^ 

living in 1-2 rooms are Q6»6%\ 78..4-/o, 69.4-^ and 62.4-^/ 

The 'overcrowding' in the residential units is expressed by 
the average size of the households, in the following order - 
Agra (6.04- persons), Varanasi; ( 5.98 persons), Lucknow (5.64- 


parsons), ^-llahaba.d (5*6 persons) - and in bliese four towns, 

because of doubling of households/familias , ijore of housing 

units are required to dilute the nuni'jar of persons lining 

with tv-zo or aore households/families . In case of ^^npur , the 

average household size holds less than five persons - but 

here for at least one -third of the total households - who 

live^ahatas of slums and squatter dwellings'/the room sizes 

are shockingly small with no ventilations and essential 

equally 

facilities, jt is/necessary to re-build, and/or provide 

iiiiproveraent in water-supply, and sanitary facilities. 

7.25 fhe items of re -construct ion and new constructions 

identified in para 7*2^3 a-nd 7»24-, require immediate action 

and implementation during the next tXNfo years - xfhich will 

absorb employment for construction labour sizeably - in such 

a way that, by I98I, the strength of the construction 

labour'^ouble itself to about 3^000 - 35000 aggregatively , 

from 17000 - 18000 in 1971' for the KaVl-L towns. In cill the 

five towns the size of construction '.rill double-up - except 

for -Igra where the rise may be about 50 percent since the 

proportion of construction labour to total work-force 

of the town was already 2*9 percent in 1971* Further, by 
1971 5 the. construction labour of the KkVlL towns would. 

treble; and more than quint iple , by 2001, (RG.fer to 

Table - 7-06). . 
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C. Organisational Issues 

7.26 ihere is sizeable difference between agricultural 
■-lid industrial labour in regard to seasonal operations, 
erjployiuent under one employer etc. Construction labour is 
more analogous to industrial labour - and not so with 
agricultural labour. Agricultural la.bo'ur is employed during 
sovj'ing and reaping season - both for* kharif’ and’ rabi’ crops ~ 
wheroas 5 the construction labour, in India, is employed - 
except (i) for hea\ry rains in high rainfall areas; (ii) in 
vrinter in snow-bound areas - and not otherwise. There is not 
seasonality cycles - as they may be in Scandinavian countries. 
E-ussia, Korea, Japan, Canada, Worth J,b.A.. over a longer 
period and for few months in the Central Europe. Even in 
9-11 months longest and hardest winter areas, now the 
problem of unemployment situatior^has been largely contained, 
such as in ^Scandinavian countries and Canada; this was 
impelled by realisation, that (i) short sunraers in northern 
countries of Europe and America must somehow maintain a 
higher level of construction activity in winter if they are 
to obtain the public and private sector construction work - 
which they want; and (ii) the principal obstacles to winter 
construction are more institutional and not technological 
or weather-oriented. In these countries , seasonal steibiliz- 
ation through public sector construction has been most 
effective when it is translated as a key element in 
perspective public works programmes - and also when such 

programmes are integrated with total man-power ■ strategy . 

The aforesaid -integrated prograEioes can as well be 
conducive tola higher. rat§' •■of.; e.conoaic growth. If the people 
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cooperate in accepting th© control over construction 

activity in scheduling construction, it nay prove to 

fruitfully ingenious nodus -ope randi of optinal use 

12 / 

of the construction man -power-r-' 


noun 


In India 


t'^rroin coes not create much problem for building 
, . • : ■ . There 

construction operations; /. may be a dislocation 
construction for a couple of months and not more. 


Assam, vvost Aengal and Ta^nil Nadu or Kerul.a« ihe vTarding 
off the seasonality contributes sizeably in augmenting the 
welfare of the community - and price stability by supplying 
construction infra -structure to the society, and helps in 
producing ’goods and services' and thus creates, dents on 
the inflationary pressures. Mores o, it is of value that to 
be idle in periods of inclement weather and releasing of 


pent-up demand for ' goods and services in 
weather, became very conspicuous harbingers 


construction costs which, more often than not, ferment 


sworn enenie 


12/ European countries have been . faced not only 
with wartime destruction of ca.pital and the backlog of 
construction demand inherited from the Great Depiession, 
but also with the rising construction requirements for 
economic growth. In this dual problem, the wastage of 
construction capacity caused by seasonal employment Isecorae 
’unconscionable - and it is estimated in Europe that 
’mainly through elimination of constr'uction labo’ji’'s 
seasonal unemployment will increa,se output by ^0 percent. 
The attack on this wastage of productive capacity became 
one of the focal points in Post-'^Jar construction policy in 
Austria, France, Germany, the Netherlands, the S.candinavia; 
countries, and the United' Kingdom. We, in India, can 
draw some moral to avoid waste in creating stoppages in 
construction (which in a sence long-life investment asset) 
it is rather, in boosting the eoployrfleht in construction 
which in a long-r’un helps in production and in annihila- 
ting the,; demon of .inflatIbtj'j iri'gdeTOloping countries (ljij« 
InU-ia / • ' ' I ; ' , i'.‘» P'i p'-'; n i’ ■ ‘f’ .'i ' 
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efforts launchocl for satisfying housing denands. However, 
it nay bo worthwhile to consider the 'Lay-Jff Prevention 
Schome' - which is being run in the Netherlands to enploy 
and compensate in the event of 'lay-off^ the construction 
workers. The scheme expects the workers to work during 
bad weather (between Hoveaber 1 5 to ^ferch for at 
least 3 m.onths 5 in continued work on bad weather days | in 
such a situation the eraployer pays extra allcFwance, by • 
allocating 75 percent of the savings - v/hich 'bad-weather 
insurance funds' make (namely, 'buil^Iing industry' and 
' painters' trade' funds ) plus the subsidy that the Ministry 
of Housing and Thysical Planning pays to make up any deficit. 
7*28 Thus 5 the construction employment is analogous 
to industrial tfflpioynent - and any difficulties that are 


confronted by seasonal unemployment can be obviated by 
fashioning well-thought oat policies which will enable 
optimal level of employrient almost for full work-year, huch 
a strategy helps in enhancing the levels of income, 
eiiiployment and welfare to a maximum number of people, in the 
e conoray j thro’ugh sustained and progressive grovrths - with 
stabilisation in general price-levels and costs of capital 


alitlos 
■ ■SmplQv- 

t ill 



formation. 

7.29 Til, 8^ iQiVitL towns survey data analysis has shown that, 
by and large, in some cii.ses to a maximum of 1 0-1 of the 
Wage “income of the construction labour is taken by the 
interoocliary - who might be ■ the employer - contractor, 
jamadar or Histri. Hence,, there is nothing unjustified 
in the roles 'now being 







'iiodel Kuli-:s' fraaed by the C,P.W,D. are qualite^tlvely 
good for the labour -welfare, but unfortunately they ha-'o 
been very ".ruch operated in their breach* fhere is no 
anxious behavioural motovation on the part of all type of 
functionaries , and construction o.gencies - a.nd their sub- 
agents ( life and the Bepartmcnts/hinis tries ) ^ concerned 
with construction activity directly or indirectly - 'oo 
iEipl'enent the reforms set in motion, because the implemen- 
ting agency may blunt reforos’ sharpness, develop obstructiv 
and inhibiting pi-ocedures to generate delays « I'he aboli- 
tion of intermediaries, is neither possible nor beneficial, 
since no organised other institution is in operation or can 
be put into operation, fhe attempts made in the U.X, to 
eliminate intermediaries could not succeed and the 800- 
yoar old system is still almost intact, and every operation 
is still run by Guilds - and the master craftsmen and 

journeymen rule the shox-/ - and system of apprenticeship 

through 

is as alive as in the hoary past. However, in the USA / 
th^ Fitzgerald Act of 1937 5 appr :;nt iceship institution is 
regularized. 

7,30 The lack of interest in trade-unionism 

as has been examined in Chapter (Table 6.O3) ana 'is / 

labour force - 

a bane of construction ./ when less than 7 percent of 
703 sample res’pondents hud joined the trade unions; and 
again, it were the semi-skilled who had shown some ■ 

' interest politically and otherwise - and skilled and 
unskilled had almost no interest in trade-unions , The 
nominal interest ih trade -unions, by construction l3-bour 
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Is no conse.: 3 _'jLence - it neither functions nor connits 
suicide. In such a helpless situation, the governuontal 
-.’uthority should intervene in the labour market to 
enunciate and formulate policies , rules and procedures - 
and educate the iinpleaenting men and. institutions the 
purpose and objectives of construction labour's amelio~ . 
ration from traditional and non-scientific labour-era ploy er 
relations. Injecting of the 'know-how' and efficiency to a 
move the labour ui>/ards in the income levels through 
Sharpened productivity v/ill go a long way to improve, their 
lot • 

our , 7*31 of V7ays is to instil the ideas of 

peratives 

cooperative spirit - and form labour' cooraeratives - of the 

construction labour, re.n ^ the construction labour, and 

Xor. the good of the construction labour. Ihere are a number 

of producer coopera.tiveS , consumer cooperatives, 

transport cooperatives, housing cooperatives, workers' 

cooperatives to function as the "contractor - employer + 

functions 

employee labourer + profit-earner all the three /-oled into 
one. Operationally, it v/ould rn-ean that first the labourers 
will form a society under the Indian Cooperative Societies 
Act to function as a builder and to take contracts for 
construction jobs of building houses, schools, hospitals, 
offices, roads, bridges etc. or as sub-contractors for the 
specialised work, will allocate .wages to those who v/ould 
work, and on the completion of wprk(s) in a year, wi ll 
distribute the profits - as dividends - after making 
payments of interest, taxes, rents, wages, salaries etc. 
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Though, the cooperative institutions did exist under tlTe 
purview of the Act, there have beeh no worthv/hile attcupts 
to form labour coop-srativeS . i-m effort mo-dc 'oy Bharat 
Sevak Sanaj - to build by taking contacts frooi public sector 
- se^-mod to be Ci success, as it concluded and consumated 
a num-jer of contracts. But at last this enterpiise with 
social objective cane to grief, and it is in tin. Isops of 
God whether such vtntures can nako a prof itable business 
to tho good of building labour. 

7*32 The Contract Labour (j-'-egulation and is-bolition) -L-ct 

of 1970 - and the attendant Buies laid down, ore designed to 

regulate the work conditions and welfare schemes of contract- 

lays down that by* 

labour in all industries. It /■ all the building 

operations where 20 or more v/orkers work for more than„.T2.0 ■, 
days, in a year, will not be considered ’casual’ as also for 

the seasonal nature of work, the employment time of more than 

60 days will not be ’casual' . for any infringnient of the 

provisions of the iict, the sponsoring agency as well as 

principal employer are equally responsible. However, as 

explained by data in Taele 6 .CE 5 the rules were defied 
that 

except /provisions for ’bathing and canteen facilities' are 
somewhat ' obserTOd. 

7*33 The honouring of Payment of ages Act and Minimum 
images Act require (i) no deductions' from wages - other than 
that provided, (ii) wage-period not to exceed a month, (iii) 
to maintain uptodate muster-roll of workers, wages, deductions 
advances, orertine-alla-fances , and ,(iv) fines are levied; 
for any penal offence ,is punishable with imprisonment upto 
3 months and fine of Rs 1000 or both - and contraventions 


■ ■ 'I' ok,' ■■ 

of file rulos pe.'Si&tantly invite additional fine ox' 1 1 
per diem for tb-^ continuance of the offence t 

34 I'he Contract ^ .bour Act 1970? htowsve?'’ , 11.1 ''ot '.u.'f^.id- 
tha signif:>ant aspects, for building labour (sucli as, 
housing? safety? rraternity facilities), Nonetheless, the 
a.ct did not cone j.nto cperat:.von in building industry; and ;..o 
iiiiplement ,..d doubt perrsisuu ■ Ucu to successfully apply the 
provisioi..s of ■'fr'e Act in v'it-v: of insufficient staff of 
Labour Of fi.ce and .r'-rv.'p-.int turn -oners of building sftec ? 
building v/orkeis and em-pj eying contractors, 

7 « 3 ^ L'he story about the 'vorymsn’s Compensation Aqc 
however little bottor - but infringing of some obllgatinail 
is a ps.rt of tlio g-rmc ;. lhi.s happens; because of llitrir.‘u: u' ^ 
procedures., e’ccejisiva court operations in case of rinApct%;.d 
(without hjgal or enponce subsidy) :anl to ;s:;nuer^^ 
labyrinth become.^ not inviting - either to the inyr. ti 
labourers or to she .Labour Commissioner ? who is ' ' . 

bov.iatixOd .:-d.x X. y aiverSeifunctiohs « Ihf: ',b^^Lupy:.:K:c 


5 *1 <0 6'„-'^p, ■ ), 3 B' B iT : ■ d pioB- '■ ZT. -BP:,!! A S ■. Ckcl^TB. cfeo 3?^ iS ■ i ' iyy*d : 

the au:'Lo..'it.le.:: of Labour Commissioner '' s Office ~ and c--o>x;.,ng 
eyes to the enfo-.c* jmont of the Laws tecomes the built -in 
:e ■.3.1t:ur a : ;:qf ^:t.hs' ' ■n::BanlAtra't;inh^'::^ systems rand' s ocidl:;: hab itj ; 

In short? lepp-S-lmccj s make tre laws? and executives pracb:3.r. i 
:td;)britlt;ith;e|ip'fr'>rhk'in^:; a;;rhighiy;::ragohis^i^^ 
phenor.nnon ■ 
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I 

7*36 i^fter certain years’ of work, there is a well- 
ed 

argued accept /premise that the workers should get some 

/on retiremcnt/or on ceasing to work» 
lump-sum from the employer/employers/ But because of 

unorganised, temporary (or day to day new) employiuent , 

and T-ariegated building sites, offer botclenecks and 

different difficulties to graft the old-age pension or 
for construction labour 

provident fund/ i-"or industrial labour under ’S-mployees 

Bocial Insurance Scheme' , the wage -earner v/hen he leaves 

the job, he is entitled to get back his deducted wages plus 

equal amounts of contributions by the employer with 

interest; and the employee gets a good sum on leaving the 

for construction labour 

job. It is difficult to operate such a schem^/; but no 
difficulty is insuperable, bow, of late, these who did not 
have pensions such as, the legislators, Parliament Members, 
political sufferers, detenus in Emergency, disaster 
sufferers etc are, justly given the pension, (why a toiler 
who silently digs the foundation, carries the bricks, breaks 
the rocks, mixes the concrete, sand c-md cement, while all 
the dust entering his nostrils and gets suffocated and 
every minute profusely perspires - should not be given old- 
age and long-work compensation for his security and for 
few years to, his posterity?) 

7»37 In view of the above, perhaps it can be done in some 
way, the labourer may deposit every week or fortnight or 
month, say of his wages in a post-office savings 

account - and while doing so he should inform the name 
of the eniployar/Jamadar/Mistri (and address of the 
building site to the Post-Office as well as the Acco’unt 
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ilumber in the Post-Jffioe - obliging autor:iatically to employer 

to deposit equal amoantCs) due from them at as la.id 

dswn in the Rules. R delay beyond a week/fortnight /month 

by the employer 'parties should impose a penalty which could 

be 10 percent of the amount payable by the said employer- 

due to sickness for 

parties . If the building labour is not eraployed / . ' ' . 

more than', a fortnight, or sick, it might pei'haps be possible 

for the Government (through Labour Commissioner's Office) to 

deposit a token deposit equivalent to 10 percent of the 
as was 

average wage /during the last nonths) of his eniplo 3 nuent. 

L' he never, at about the age of years, when he 

ceases to function as building labourer, he may be entitled 

to receive his provident fund \rhile ho is in harness or 

at (or about) the time of his withdrawing from employment, 

time, 

or on his demise, at any / legal succsssorCs) should 

be entitled to receive the accumulated fund. In any case 
after the age of ’ pO’ s.11 the building workers be given old- 
age pension, as it is payable to the A-rmed Forces’ and Police 

■ ■ .. f ■ ■ , ■ , ■ ■ ■■■ . . 

retirees 5 at an earlier a.ge retirement at ’4-5' about it. 

The underlying rationale is similar to ■ Armed Forces and the 
Policemen are the guardians for the ’security of the 
country’ and the ’law and order’ of the community, so also 
the building and construction labour, every hour.' of his 
work, does nothing, else but engages himself in ’long-life 
capital foi’mation' (and he himself spends his working life 
in slums) - which by itself serves the community for a 



' long@3?=lif 8 ' ill generating essential and community 
services (of transport, water-supply? electricity? sanitary 
services 5 schooling? hospital, entertainment services etc*) 

13 / 

not only to one generation- but to the posterities. 


1 3 / above scheme is a frame of some ideas - and 

det-ailed scheme for operation can be framed with 
the help of actuaries , - and in consultation with 
Public bector Construction f^gencies as also the 
Private Sector C ontractors /Builder s , Ministries of 
v^iorks d Housing,^ Defence, Railways , Finance, Labour 
and Employment, Education, Culture & Social Welfare. 


V'l it hin ‘Census Houses, residential houses were 
around two-thirds in a-nd^ts urban 

however, urban areas had a lead - foulowed oy about 5-6/? 
v^ciit hoSes, and rest were around_1 percont or^less - 
but ’Others’ formed over . one -fifth in x^-’^al Are and 
J.P. - but urban areas had 8. shops-excluaing 
eating houses’, 'factories' about 4 -percent and Others 
only one -twentieth . 

Essential services are poor in I^VaL ■'uO’'ms , and 
noor maintenance and repairs' oi^erations are degener.-^tin^ the 
all tvnes of Census Houses and essential services capital 
So=k7ttuf evidently pauperina the environs In - 

Where 29 'percent of the urban population of ihe ^a towns of 
’10o!o(X)^W over population’ - which by themselves 
envelope 5C ijercent of the total urban po-pulation of ■ • . 

fanpur and Lucknow lib-d the highest proportion of 
residential houses at 81 .9 percent and 80 percent of 
total 'Census Houses' - follow eo.. by -kllahc-tbad . 

Ag-ra ( 71 . 7 / 0 ) and VarancxSi ( 63 . 9 /^). fLa role of the publi 
sector, in constructing residential and 
and also financing them is generally high in develop- 
countries - and some data of d.H, are presented. 

Housing conditions in all the IvaVaL towns are in 
bad shape; Agra leads in the a-verage size of . 

(6.04), and also highest density per room ^3 *1 1) 
iei£ in own-hoasas“(58.&i) - and Agra 

Kanpur has only 16.Vfo own-houses by housenolds; highest 

" ','^ 0 port) ion of 1 — room houSBS ^-l^8 in f^-'npui v^9*d/o — 

followed by i-gra ( 50 >"). 

ihe cost ratios for each investment of Rs 2<d-0 in_ 
'construction' - are Rs 45, for wages, Rs 15?? for x>uilding 
ilaterials and Rs 20, for overhead ■ capital 

ihe fixed capital investment foruis 85-90^ and^0-l5/^ 
of the savings; and 55-75 percent of the fik®d investment 
goes into cot^truction - but the norm could be about two- 
thirds or 65/°* ' 

Eapional Accounts data for 1970—^ to ^976—77 
convey that rate of savings was. increasing but that oi 
tnvest:aent was static or, declining from 1 974-75 _and onwards; 
res'ultantly it is surmised that the investment in 
construction was also in sympathy jde dining - and this 
actually diminished the. proportion of construction 
labour' to total working population, in the country and so 
also in I^-VaL towns - which caused reactions in the 
fon^ard and backward link sectors of the country - and 
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in K.ViiL tov/ns causing mounting unemployment, the 
investments in physical assets both by private and public 
sectors as well dwindled during the I 970 ’s. 

Total population of Iia¥Al ta^viis is ,• likely, to 
increase from 3*83 million^ in 1971 to 7*75 million in 
2001 , and working population, from 1 A6 million to 2.61 
million. Therefore, to provide the i“eq_uii-ed new needs of 
infrastructure and housing, etc . as also to v/ipe off backlog 
of shortages - it is projected to rs.ise construction labour 
from 17,760 in 1971 to 90? 000 in 2001 -ID _ making its ratio 
to 3 ‘ 5 % of working population from about 1 ^ 7/0 in KlVkL 
towns and 1 .270 in Kanpur. For the augmented labour, training 
is the 'must* . 

Organisational improvements and chiinges are called 
for to ward off seasonal unemployment for construction 
workers ~ as has been done by cold countries of J^urope and 
America in winter season to stabilise the employment of 
construction workers. 

iiodalities of employment, Kules , Procedures etc. need 
to be scientifically improved upon - by abolishing interme- 
diaries , as far as possible - and by developing education, 
technical knowledge etc. 

Income levels, and cultures of independence, 
enterprise can be augmented, in some way, by establishing 
building labour's cooperatives. 

Legislative Instruments may also help in Improving 
the lot of construction lo-bour - but the urgency is to 
improve the implementation and culture of administrative 
wings of the Government. 

Some system of old-age pension,,, provident fund, 
etc. to provide security in old age for building/construction 
labour is essential, -iccordingly, somo ideas, on this 
issue,, are submitted for Government's consideration. 


1 'h-O 
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7,01" ■i.s.tiinates ^lan -tears P^r Q’a-.rcir^' 

Di Puildtogs . X in Middlesex. tevelopiiient 
"lan 19:^1). •■ 


Type of ork 

Nlah- 

-toars 

.'■fe.xch 19o0 

1 047 

(1 ) Houses per house cf ,900 ft. suiser 

1>31, 

1 .31 

iZ:^ ' '■ ■ 

■ :f2.6S: :f' 

3-05 

(3) Churches - 500. seats ,■ r 

24.70 

28.1 6 

(■4-) Licenced .Prenises - 12000 s^-ft . 
Super. 

38.32 

43 .48 

^ ^ w X]fiC5 ijlQ, S i UOO S0&-”t3 

33.73 ■ 

38 ..43 

(6) Health Cenores -• 2000 S;p>ftt- super 

8.73 

9.72 

(7) Offices - 1000 Ec.ft. 

(8) Schools r 

2.95 

3.36 

i) Nursery - l,-0 pupils 

3.11 

::.4 ::3>5^ 

ii) Infants (or friraary. 0choo3.) -■ 

200 pupils 

2.3 .23 

24o20 

iii) Junior .(or .-liddle School) - 

320 pupils . , 

33^96 

38 >.71 

iv) Secondary Schools - 470 pupils 

68.57 

78.17 

v) ' aeconu'-’n-/ " pecial Schools , 

- 200 pupils . 

31 -75 

. ■ 36 ''20 

vi) Country (or Intermediate) . 

. College. , ; 

76.67 

87.40 

(9) Hospitals.. - per >00 beds. 

632 .46 

721 .00 


('io) B. 0 J.S an d oe rviaps : 

a) '■'■Jater-sup'ol'7 -.nd sewerage per 
£1000 inveoPm'^-nt nr £^9 ner head, 

Oi. jJO £.‘ Lt J-Cc. -i.Ui. _ \l L 

£25 'Br head of population in. . 


’ y i 

other town'3 , 


I O uJv-* 




■e£ 


1 ) -t'-aiii' Rpade 

a) Expanded towns P^r head 

of pcpulX'-tinn. _-sr. £1000 invest - 
i.ient.. ,• " 


1 .38(1 947) 
1 .60(1914-7) 

1 .72(l9if7) 


Note:- iistlras^tes of nai... -years In 19^7 were higher broadly by 
. 1 0-20 .porcont on different type-, of .i,rorks due ,to improve- 
ment in prodnc t-'.vit,y' of the /la-bour . This accepts that 
in.. the flatter yea..-‘s .th© prodactivity would have, further 
■ • aceelppated' - hit al.ong' with wage'dfevels ' ■ 

Source; Report of Survey of, u'liddlcsdx- hevelopront ..Plan -'1961 
Table - 72. ' ... -' f’'. 
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tUJOfl J^W4 ,tibtoms tm 

A- ADNOLUoinw.q 

Cl) Constmotlon/BalHing Inaustry is closply rplat-fl to 
econcio life and Is also associated with th te,avlo,sr 
Of tasincss cycles. Any element of instability m oonstenc 
ion has far reaching effects on oth >r industries aebservi 
to constnactlon, since' one hour' of eniployment on constructio 
provides ad-ltional a.pl„yr~nt of ■ two-an^-half hours am »o 
in construction materials and equipment industry. 

(2) Ihe construction industry outputs are variegated in 
types,, and are g. nerated by small and large-slsed oonstrictl, 
with close backward and forward 'multi -pller' and 
'accelerator' operative phenomena, v*lch can be volatile; " 
hour in this industry is highly unorganised - though in 
few cases, it may also get organised- 

(J) Ihough fixed capital input in this Industry is sizeably 
large, the working capital ne..,ded is quite small, as compared 
to manufacturing Industry; and 'tradition' largely th^ 

operational culture, 

(4) Sales of construction Industry's outputs are few and 
far-and mostly these are sal.uable on credit-tosis 
mortgage basis). 

) The costs of buildings pLag the perephery adjiincts of 

essential and community services make the sizeable fixed 

capital investment, whlc-h is highly intriguing - and these 

..loments push up to,- prices of urten land; any change In 

already*.put^stVu,ctars is not prone to succeed without quite 
many headaches. 


i,6) In any time- span 80-90 parC’-nt of tii® buil'-’ings and 
other construct on are old-one and new onv^s are only 5 or 
10 year s' old. ■ 

: C7) 'Ihe volume of construction labour, in U.P., an-^ its 

larger to^jjns - dtiring the last 25 years has b en falling 
at an accelerated rate, making construction activity 
static and sagging. The decline in construction labour 
fores batw-en 1961-71 was 35,2 percent in KlViiL towns (of 
which 50;b was in Lucknow,; 44 ,b, in Allahabad; and 43 /b, 
in Kanpur. 

{d,) .The • afor.?said over-all dapr'ssed conditions, have 

sprung 'du(^ to lack of integrated over-all development 

planning. This situation has incid .ntly bocopi®.. parallel 

to what happened in U.S. economy during the decade of 1960-70. 

0[I (9) Construction activity of * residi-ntial and non-re si dential' 

constitutes a major part of total cojistniction activity; • 

therefore, sample frame is more linked l:irgely to the 

. ;■ building sites - making a total sample of 703 ,fcr 

interviewing 703 labourer s. - The sa.aple s-ise -forned k-% of 
17,760 

/construction labour of the KAVAL towns, in 1971. 

(10) In the ‘sample’, public sector construction agencies' 
held 75fo of the interviewed labour and private sector const- 
.ruction agencies 25,^, the former were more prominent in Ihe 
four towns - and latter, in Kanpur. 

(11) Residential sites, in the sample, formed 55^2 and rest 
. were non-residential sites in order of their proportions - 

educational, medical, commercial and indtistrial, c'ltibs/ " 
hotels, entertainment, etc. 



Construction worKers origin is cither 'casual' or 


hersiitory - an'^ ttiey are consist.'ed' of skilled, ssmi- 
skilled, and unskilled - as masons, ’ carp '^nters, blacksmiths, 
painters, electricians, sea f folders, glaziers, helpers, 


(13) Constnretion labour is open Cl) to frequent changes 
geographically in regard to construction sit as, (2) lack 
of continuity - except for key labour, (3) change in 
employers who shift to execute work at different places, 

(4) wide differentials in skills. Ihese elf m'nts make 


him weak in bargains with ttie employer. 

(14) Migration of labour into KAVAL towns was sizeable, 
in early stages of the growth of the towns, but after a few 
decades, it offered opportunity to the 'sons of the 
corresponding districts’. 

(15) It is not true that 'educated labour' is necsssaril 

that is 

a skilled worker and/' unskilled', /an illiterate. 

(16) 84 percent of construction labour was in the age 
range of ‘18-49 y-ars' - and 96 p.?rcent in '18-49 years 
and above', 

(17) Jarnadar/Mistri is the main plank of supplying jobs 
to about S>lfo construction labour - followed by 'frl'n-^s' - 
who helped about 27 percent. And about 35;^ of th-^ labour 
had been in the employment of one employer for ' i-5 years' 

- mostly by public sector construction agencies. 

(18) Result -oriented training system is conspicuous by 
its absence - it is an irony that those - trained for 
manufacturing industry, spill-over to construction sector - 
and two-thirds amongst the lanski lied, and one-third amongst 


not 

semi-skilled had/gonc- through any formal training. 

( 20 ) W-:lfarQ of the workers an'-"’ family rests on income, 
expenditure and its distribution, savings, work-volume, 
wage rates, cdiacation, pro ucti'vitj^, subsidiary income in 
the form of over-tim= and other allowances. 

(21) 93 pare '-nt of th construction workers had 
employment for 2i-3l days in the month 5 and 83^ of them 
earned between Es 5-12 a day. All the same, absents 'ism 
plagued 25;^ of workers duo to sickness and/or other work, 
ceremonies, etc. 

(22) Construction workers had 57^ amongst tiem w .re rural 
migrants. v)f the. latter, k-Ofo (1^7 only) visited iheir 

native pLacesj •6/ii of 1??, engaged, in d,^ricaltural ■ 

rrarsuits;' 31 . 2 /, in non-agrier.ltur .1 -or.k; /..nd "i ? 

did not •.,'ork« ■ _ ' ■ 

(23) Nearly 53.6,1 of tne sample labour earned psr month 

‘ fis 201-400’ ; and llil' earned ’ fis 4Q0 and more’ '. However, in 
lower income levels, 20 ^ of the workers, earned & 101-150 5 
and liyo, earned 8 s 151-200." In the mode-income' group of 
Ss 201-400, the workers saved nomina lly? though the savers 
number was large. 

(24) 43 , 79/0 of th: expenses were on ’food ’of the sample 
workers. If ’food' is chibbod with exp nses on ‘liquor’ 
and ’ remittances- for- sustenance’ , the ’ food- expenditure* 
proportion would rise to 53^^. . 

(25) At public sector construction agencies' building 
sites the labour force was large - varying from 11-20 

to 21-50 and to 50 and more 5 and in private sector 
construction sites, labour was smafiL-sized. 


(26) The .working con^Utions and facilities warp minimal 

yet th - provisions of Model Bui' s of GPWD coul'^ not be 
h^onoured exc-'pt, to a certain extent, for 'bathing' and 
'canteen' facilities. , , 

(27) Trade-union association of the construction labour 
was very slander 5 only 43 labourers out of 703 sample 
respondents were the ©.smbers of trade union - and of them 
semi-skilled showed soiae Interest in political conscious- 
ness, voting etc and others were dormant, 

(28) Better residential housing facilities, as a part of 
"living conditions" and water-supply demonstrate 
improved conditions with more of them having pucca houses - 
in contrast with hopeless housing faciliti"s. at work sites 
(for the labour and family). 

(29) Residential 'census houses' are generally two-thirds 
of total 'census houses', in U.P. 5 however, in K AVAL towns 
the proportions of residential houses, range between 'three- 
fourths to fou.r-fift'- s' - which establishes that proportions 
of residences in larger towns are also larger. 

(30) Housing conditions in all the KAVAL towns ara in 
bad shape in regard to overcrowding and congestion? and own- 
houses form a proportion range between 50-60 percent - except 
in Kanpur where the proportion is as low as .16. 7)^, . 

(31) Cost ratios for each investment of Es 220 in constru- 
ction are Rs .45, Tor wages?. Bs 155, for building matprials? 
and fis 20, for overhead charges. 

(32.) Investment ratios in the economy -^botb in public 
and private sc tors wOTe sagging from 1974-75 and onwards 
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in ri’lation to increasa in savings ratios; construction 
sector also behavsd in ttie similar way - intensifying 
th • -waves of unemployment not only in construction but 
in all other sectors of th ; economy - liut agonisingly in 
to\ms - with bacfci^rard and forward linkages* 

E. m m mjmsm 

(i) In '■■’e vs loping counta'i 's, because of low-income 
levels of the households jiitata shoul-’ taka initiative in 
giving financial aid (loans anc^'dl’ subsidies) - which in 
developed countries ranges from 65-97 percent; and in India 
it is only 20-25 hi, 

(ii) In developing countries (and in India), -tiie 
construction activity is low and still lower is the 
residential biilfling activity (at about 1-2 units per 
thousand of persons, a year), as against’5 or above 'units 
in developed countries - being 10, in Kewzealand, - 13, 
in Hongkong - and 14„ inU.S.S. R. ; i.ierefore, developing 
countries, must augment construction and building activity 

- along witfi providing all essential and Gomraunitjr services. 

(iii) The citys‘ physical development planning ^ould not 
be in isolation, but should be integrated with wider social 
and economic planning. 

(iv) The steps should be taken to make, operations of 
the ITI‘. s and Apprentice Act ^resia It -oriented, in order to 
raise 'utility function' of ITI' s and importance of 
Apprentice Act. Botii require the- will and effici-mey 

in the implem.. nting machinery'' s stream-lining. 
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(v) Xhe proportion of construction lalDour to total 
work-force in KAVAL towns te Raised t:! 3^5 ps:^c3nt 
from the incessantly 'Reclining tren^ of the p'f’oportion 
since 195 1 - to lov/ l.-'V€ Is of 1.2 to 1.7 perc -nt in all 
the towns - exc -pt Aigra, 

(vi) Organisational iQprov. m-. ntsy ani changes be 
brought out vjith a vi ow to (a) warfi off s asonal 
Unemployment in construction sector; (b) to imp lorn nt 
modalities of employmont, rules and procediarss “ vjhsn 
determined by the Gov:'rnraent , labour and employing ag.nciss; 
(c) to augment the incoma-levels, and culturs of indepen- 
dence an-" ehter-priss; Cd) to provide old-age pension, 
provident fund etc. to building labour also; and (a) to 
streamline the administrative culture of implem'nting 

the provisions of legislations relating to Labour welfare, (v 
All the above steps are ea lied for to create working 
conditions of the constriiction -Labour which is projected 
to grow from 13,760 -rorkers, in 19 7 1, to over 90,000, 
in 2001 AD in K AVAL towns. 
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■appendix - (a)^ Differential Characteristic of 

Public and Private Sector Consti'uction 
agencies • 


Crdinar'ily construction agencies j which undertake 
the construction work, can be grouped into two classes: Ci) 
Public Cector; and (2) Private Sector . In the present -study, 
C.P.vi.D., . .£ .S . j B.ailv/ays, UP State P.U.D., Municipal 
Corporations and Development Authorities of Kanpur, kgra, 
Varanasi, -i-s-llahaba-d and Lucknow belong to public sector; and 
all private contractors (individuals or joint stock 
companies) c;.nd builders come under the ambit of private 
sector , 

cignificant points of differences, distinguish one 
from the other. Puboic agencies , (a) are not bo’und strictly 
’under law to limit their opera/bions - they often have 
special statutory and other privileges - though invariably 
they are responsible to the Government (whether authoritative 
or democratic): ( 2 ) Ihey are not limited to the elements of 
financial accounting - though they have to be accountable - 
end statutory duty 5 cast on them obliges to carry- out the 
functions of construction in the interest of public good 
and' policy; ( 3 ) They carry out building function for their 
own departrnent/office occufS-tion - though they may have tu 
build for private uses also; (4) Public agencies need not 
always build for profit or engage in remunerative projects - 
because public good is the main ethos of their activity; 

( 5 ) These agencies may quite often be responsible to an 
identified development project in an area and will invariably 
■■nke into considerat '.on in relation bo its present and 
future anticipated c -instruction activities; and (6) Public 
agencies , more often tlian not borrov^' or receive grants and 
subvert tons from nubile consolidated funds - as decided by 
policy makers. 'Whereas, a private agencies have some 
limitations such as (l ) they have to be regulated by law 
of Central, State and local laws, Bye-laws; (2‘) to them 
financial gain is the main motive to’ undertake the work - and 
no work would induce them unless the return is not 
insufficient; (3) they engage in work which is their own or 
of the public sector or any corporate sector company; (4) 
each one of them will look forward to cover his cost of 
construction _3 without exception - out of the payment to be 
payable to him by the users of the accommodation or its 
services; ( 5 ) they will usually undertake work of one of many 
simiiMr agencies - operating in the same area of operation; 
and (6) they have to very often borrow or mortgage from 
individuals or financial institutes. 
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Appendix - (b): Model E-ules to be follov/ed for the 

Protection of Health, and Hanitary 
Arrangeinents for orkers Employed 
(iiy Central P.w.D, or its Contractors). 


1 • application 

These rules shall apply to all building and construc- 
tion workers in charge of Central Public orks Department. 

2, DEIUm' IONS 

(a) ’’Mork place" means a place at which _ at an average 5 
JOO or more vjorkers are employed in connection vrith construc- 
tion work. 

(b) "Large work place" means a place at which ^ at an 
average, ^00 or more v/orkers are employed in connection with 
construction work. 

I 3 RST aid 

Ca) At every work place, there shall be maintained in a 
readily accessible place first aid appliances including an 
adequate supply of sterlized dressings and sterlized cotton 
wool. Lhe appliances shall be kept in good order, and, in 
large work places , they shall be placed under the charge cf a 
responsible person who shall be readily available during 
working hours . 

(b) At large work places, where hospital facilities are 
not available within easy distance of the works, First Aid 
posts shall be established and be run by a trained compounder. 

(c) Where large work places are remote from regular 
hospitals, an indoor ward shall be provided with one bed for 
every 2^0 employees, 

(d) Where large work places are situated in cities, 
towns or in their suburbs and no beds are considered necessary 
o'wing to the proximity of city or town , hospitals , suitable 
transport shall be provided to facilitate removal of urgent 
cases to the hospitals. At other work places, some conveyance 
facilities, such as a car, shall be kept readily availabUe to 
take injured person or persons suddenly taken seriously ill to 
the nearest hospital. 

A. DRBimG WATER 

(a) In every work place, there shall be provided and 
maintained at suitable places , easily accessible to labour, a 
sufficient supply of cold water fit for drinking. 
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(b) iOiere drinking water is obtained froi/; an 
intor:'iittent public 'Jater supply, each vnork place shall l)e 
provided with storage -where such drinking wator shall bo 
stored* 

(c) Every water supply of storage shall be at a distance 
of not less than 50 feet from any latrine, drain or other source 
of ’poll'ution. v-‘here wator ho.s to be dravrn fron an existing 
well which is within such proxiraity of latrines , drains or any 
other source of pollution, the vrell shall be properly chlorinated 
before v;ater is dre.wn fron It for dr inlying. -^--^11 such vjells shall 
bo entii'ely closed in and be -provided with a trap -door v/hich 
shall be dust and water-proofs '* 

(d) reliable pump shall be fitted to each covered well, 
tho trap-door shall be kept locked and opened only for cleaning 
or inspection v;hich shall be done at least once a -month. 

5. Wi^SHH^G BiaTHIdG PLkCES 

(a) Adequate washing and bathing places shall be provided, 
separately for nen and women. 

(b) Such places shall be kept in clean and drained 
condit ion . 


6 . 


GCaLB of iXCJi'iiODATlOr] m lATRU'JBS. 


There shall be provided, within the precinets of every 
work place, latrines and urinals in an accessible place, and 
the accommodation, separately for each of them shall not be 
less than the following scale: 

(a) Where the number of persons does not 

exceed 50 2 seats 

(b) Where the number of persons exceeds 

50, but does not exceed 100 3 seats 

(c) For every additional TOO persons 3 per 100 

In particular cases, the Executive E^ngineer shall have 

the powers to vary the scale, where necessary* 

7. LAmPES ML GKBlfalG FCR WOrEH 

If women are employed, separate latrines and urinals,' 
screened from those for men and narked in the vernacular in 
conspicuous letters ’’For Women Only” , shall be provided on the 
Scale laid in E-ule 6. Those for men shall be similarly marked 
’’For Hen Only” . A poster showing the figure of a man and a 
woman shall also be exhibited at the entrance of latrines for 
each sex. There shall be adequate, supply of water close to 
the urinals and latrines . , ‘ ' 


8 * lA-lIFi .i-L'Tjii 
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Ji'i Ii'ki-lS 


Except in work places provided with water-flushed 
latrines, connected with a water-borne sewage system, all 
latrines shall be provided with receptacles on dry-earth 
sys.em which shall be c' eaned at least four times daily and 
at least tv/ice during vn^rking hours and kept in a strictly 
sanitary condition. The receptacles shall be tarred inside 
arif oM-f-, si.de at lepst once a year® 

9, CONSTEJCTIOh OF lAlElEES ' ' 

The inside, v/alls shall be constructed of masonry or 
some suitable heat-resisting non-absorbent material and shall 
be cement -washed inside and outside at least once a year. The 
dates of cement washing shall be noted in a register maintained 
for this, purpose and kept available for inspection* Latrines 
will not be of a standard lower than bore -hole system and 
should have thatched roofs* 

') 0 • LX--P'Oo.s.L Ji LXCuLTA 

Unless otherwise arranged for by the local sanitary 
authority arrangements for proper disposau of excreta by inci- 
neration at the V 70 rk place shall be made by means of a suitable 
incinerator approved by the Assistant Director of Public Health 
or the Municipal liedical Officer, of Health as the case may be, 
in whose jurisdiction the work place is situated. Alternatively 
excreta may be disposed of by putting a layer of night soil at 
the bottom of a pucca tank prepared for the purpose and covering 
it with a 6'‘ layer of .v;aste or refuse and then covering it up 
with a layer of earth for a fortnight (when it will turn into 
manure) . 

11. OF oHEIAF ^ S DIl.IHG VuiiST 

At every work place there shall be provided, free of 
cost, two suitable sheds one for meals and the other for rest 
respect-ivexy for men and v/omen for the use of labour. The 
height of the shelter shall not be les's than 11 feet from the 
floor -level to the lowest part of the roof. The shed should 
be roofed with at least thatch and raud flooring will be 
provided with a dwarf wall around not less than 2 ^ feet. Sheds 
should be kept clean and the simce should be on the basis of 
at least 5 square feet per head- 


12 . 


GRECHSS 


(a) at every work place, 'at which 50 or more women 
workers are ordinarily employed, rhere shall be provided two 
huts for the use of children, under the age of 6 years, belongin 
to such women. One hut shall be used for infants' games and 
play and the other as their bedroom-. The huts shall not be' 
constructed on a lov;er standard than the following: 

(i) thatched roofs j . 

(ii) mud floors and walls; 

Ciii) planks spread over" the mud floor and covered 
with matting. ... ' ■ . 
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The hats shall be provided \;ith suitable and sufficient 
openings for light and ventilation. There shall be adequate 
provision of sweepers to keep the places clean. There shall be 
two hais in attendance. Sanitary utensils shall be provided 
to ti.ie satisfaction of the Health Officer of the area concerned. 
The use of the hut shall be restricted to children, their -.O' ■' 
attendants and mothers of the children. 

(b) ■■'‘hare the number of women workers is' more than 25 
but less than 50 , the contractor shall provide at least one 
hut and one Dai to look after the children of vrotaen workers. 

(c) The size of creche or creches shall vary according 
to the number of vfomen working. 

(d) The creche or creches shall be proicerly maintained 
and necessary ecruipnsnt like to:/s , etc. shall be provided. 

13. G^MTEEh 

A. cooked food canteen on a moderate scale shall be 
provided for the benefit of workers wherever it is considered 
expedient . 

14-. The above rules shall be incorporated in the contracts 
and in notices inviting tenders, and shall form an integral part 
of the contracts . 

HoteS- Under Clauses 1 9-E and I 9 -H of the Contra.ct, there 

are other provisions for working and living conditions 
in 'regard to Ci) leave,, (di) pay, (iii) houses/huts , 

(iv) water-supply, (v) disposal of excreta, (vi) 
drainage 5 and (vii.) sanitation. 
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iippendix - Cc)« Slasticities of Employment v; it h respect 

to Income , Labour Eorce and Population 
(Forty Four Developing Countries), 


Sector 

Income 

b 

Labour 

Force 

Ponulation 

d* 

d 

R. 

F. 


( 1 ) 

c 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

agriculture 

- 0,496 
( 0 . 081 ) 

1 .281 
(0.230) 

0.990 

(0.033) 

0.205 

( 0 . 246 ) 

.970 

449 

■^•lining 

0.811 
(0.301 ) 

^ ■ ■■ 

0.982 

( 0 . 124 ) 

0.1 71 
(0.325) 

.605 

31 

^fe.nufactur- 

ing 

0.561 

(0.120) 

: 

1 .1 33 
(0.050) 

0.572 

(0.130) 

.925 

263 

Construction 

0.862 

- 

0.978 

0.116 

.914 

225 


( 0 . 1 12 ) 


( 0 . 046 ) 

( 0.121 ) 



Utilities 

0 . 80 ^ 

( 0 . 185 ) 

- 

0.954 

(0.077) 

0.149 

( 0 . 200 ) 

.787 

78 

Commerce 

0.958 

( 0 , 087 ) 

O.5I8 

( 0 . 246 ) 

1 .048 
(0.036) 

0.028 

(0,263) 

.956 

315 

I r ans port 

0.608 

( 0 . 106 ) 

- 

1 .078 
( 0 . 044 ) 

0.470 

(0.115) 

.935 

305 

Services 

0.544 

(0.096) 

0.656 

(0.272) 

1 .074 

( 0 . 040 ) 

1 .186 
(0.291) 

.947 

251 


Source, -t^ichard Blandy - ’’Population and Employment Growth", 

•^n Introductory Empirical Exploration” (International 
Labour ^ieviewj Vol. 106 , No,^-, Cctober 1972? page 350 )* 



ppendix - (d) : 


-.r- ome 

(output 

elasticity) 


0.271 

(0.078) 

2.026 


Elasticities of Output (Value-Added) 
and Productivity Oector-wise with 
respect to Income, Labour I’orce and 
Population in 29 Leveloping Countries 


force ( Output Producti- F 

(output elasticity vity 


elasticity) 


elas-ticity 


i’fenufacturi- 1 .352 
-ng (0.109) 

Construction 0.984 


Utilities 


Commerce 


Transport 


Services 


1.503 , 

(0,1 50) 

1 .139 
(0.093) 

1 ,127 
( 0.1 06 ) 

1 .183 


0.690 

( 0 . 084 ) 

-0.703 

(0.062) 

- 0.240 

(0.118) 


- 0 . 119 , 

(0.147) 

-0.578, 

(0.I63) 

wiO .1 45 

( 0.101 ) 

- 0.187 

( 0,11 '^) 

,- 0.241 


0.485 
( 0 . 260 ) 


.972 483 


-0.874 .599 19 

( 0 . 649 ) 


- 0.812 

(0.176) 

-0.235 

(0.190) 

-0.727 

( 0 . 258 ) 

-0.117 

(0.282) 

- 0-657 

(0.163) 


• 958 297 


.893 114 


.899 1 1 6 


»960 .326 


.945 224 


.976 534 


Source; Richard Blandy - ''Population, and Employment Growth; An 
Introductory Empirical E_::^ lor at ion" . (International 
Labour Review, V0I.IO6, Iio, 4 , October 19 72, page 355 )* 
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■Appendix - Ce); feome^ Pertinent Statistics and itatios in 

the Construction Sector; 



mm. 

lazL 

112^ 

Total construction workers 
(millions ). 

2.1 

2.3 


Percentage to total workers 

1 .1 

1 .2 


Construction workers in urban 
areas percentage of total workers , 
Bmyloyment generated for every _ 
investment of Rs 1 crore in building 
construction. 

46.9 

50.5 


I. Direct Employment ; 




a) -Skilled & semi-skilled 

2^00 

1.260 

87? 

b) Supervisory -technical 

90 

60 

40 

c)- Supervisory - non-technical 

105 

70 

4? 

II. Indirect Employment in Building 
materials. 

4000 

'2000 

1400 

III. Ratio of 'Skilled to unskilled 
workers . 




a) Construction sector 

1- 3-7 

123.7 


b) Building Sector 

1 ; 2.2 

1 2 2.2 



c) Proportions of persons employed 
in building construction to 

construction. k -9 60 percent 
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Appendix - Cf) i List of the Pei'sons /Organ is at ions visited 

by the f ield Supervisors in i'Qa.npur , Agra, 
Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow. 


KAhPlR 

1. i'ir. H.b .Bharaa j Labour Commissioner, O.P. 

2. iVr. Marendra Cingh Verma, Oeputy Labour Go,jmissioner , U.P. 

3. Hr. A .P'.lrivedi, Asstt. Labour Commissioner, U.P, 
if. /Ir, K.K .Singh, Deputy Aegis trar of Trade Unions 

(responsible for supervision of trade union activities 
in stone breaking and stone crashing under the ■ 
minimum Wages i^ct.) . , , 

5. Apprenticeship -t^^dviser to the Covt. of India 
(for placing engineers in ;iob only). 



1. i'-lr. Yudhistir Aaheja, Chief Engineer, yAD. A, 

2. Mr. I'lahendra &ingh, Asstt. Sngineer, Iv.D.A, 

AGRA 

1, fir, K.w.&ahni, C nperint ending Engineer , Etate PUD, 

2nd Circle. 

VARARiiS I 

1, Mr* A.K. brivastava, bupdt. Engineer, State PUD 
3 Ath_ Circle. 

2, Hr. Rameshwar Prasad Mittal, Suptd. Engineer, 20th 
Circle, C.P.W.D. 

3, Mr. S.K.Gaur, Executive Ejigineer, State HUD. 

(STiiTE P.M.D, has justed depsirtmental construction 
in Varanasi and wants to eliminate the contractor 
system) . 

A. Mr. S .K.Srivastava , Asstt. Engineer, Varanasi Development 
•authority. 

5. Ar. S .H.S iddiqi, Executive Engineer, Varanasi Development 
Authority . 

ALLAHxvBID 

1, Mr, Ram Chand Sharaa, Superintending Engineer, State 
iWD ^th Circle. 

2, Mr. A .K.Raner jee , Chief Engineer, Allahabad Development 
Authority. 

3, Mr. A jay Chand rfejumdar, Secretary, Allahabad Development 
Authority, 

Hr, Hirday Narayan Agarwal, Administrator, 

■*^llahabad Development Authority. 


1^7 

■"^-ppendlx (f) continued. 

LUCKijCM 

1 , iir. Jagdish Misra, formerly Executive Engineer , State 
EWE novf Principal, Girl's Polytechnic. 

2 . hr. ii .h .Misra, Executive Engineer, State PdD, 

3 . Mr. C.l.Trivedi, Electrical Engineer, Slate FwD, 

4. Mr. Satya Prakash, Superintending Engineer, 10 th Circle. 

5 . hr . ■ S .K .Gupta , to Chief Engineer (Buildings ) 

State P .W . 1 ), 

6 . Mr. P.K. Vasudev, Executive Engineer (Building Design), 
State P.W.D. 

7 . Mr. S.K.Misra, Electrical Engineer (Building Design). 






Jain, j ‘S 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

INORAPRASTHA ESTATE, RING ROAD, NEW DELHI-110002 

A SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

WORKER’S SCHEDULE 


Town : Kanpur / Agra / Banaras / Aiiahabad / Lucknow 


1. Identification Particulars : 

1.0, Name of the Construction agency. 

1. 

CPWD / 2. PWD / 3. Municipal Corporation / 


4. 

Development Authority / 5. Railways / 6. Mill- 


tary Engineering Services / 7. Post and Telegra- 


phs / 8. Private. 

1.1. Type of building construction. 

1 . 

Residential-Public Sector / 

2 . 

Residential-Private Sector / 


3 . 

Non-residential Office / 


4. 

„ „ Education Buildings / 


5. 

„ „ Hospital / Dispensary / 


6. 

„ „ Clubs / Hotels / Restaurants / 


7 . 

,, ,, Entertainment / 


8. 

„ „ Commercial / Industrial / 


9. 

„ „ Miscellaneous. 


I. 1-10 / 2. 11-20 / 3. 21-50 / 4. More than 50 

1.2. Average work force at the site. 

1.3. Name of the respondent worker. 

1.4. Type of worker. ShHIed worker— i. Mason / 2. Carpenter / 3. Plum- 

ber / 4, Electrician / 5. Painter / 6. Blacksmith / 
7. Surveyor / 8. Engineer / Oversear / 9. Others. 

Semi-skilled worker — 10. Bhist! (Water sprayer) / 

II, Glazier / 12. Bandhani ( Scaffolder ) / 
13. Others getting trained in skilled. occupation. 

Unskilled worker— Helper / Beldar / 15, Others. 

1.5. Is the present job, hereditary ? 1. Yes / 2. No 

1.6. Did you drift into it casually when there 1. Yes / 2. No 
was nothing else ? 



1.7. Sex 

1.8. Marital Status 

1.9. Native Place 

1.10. Age 

1.11. Education 

11. Migration Particulars : 

2.0. Reason for coming to the town 

2.1. Duration of stay in the town 

2.2. Dependents living with the worker 

2.3. Number of dependents living with the 
worker 

2.4. Dependents not living with the worker 

2.5. Would you prefer to live and work in a 
small town ? 

If yes, why ,? 

2.6. What are your aspirations for your 
children ? 


1. Male / 2. Female 

1. Married / 2. Unmarried / 3. Others. 

1. Urban / 2. Rural / 3. Local / 4. Other district of 
UP / 5. State other than U.P. (State ) 

1. Less than 18 years / 2. 18—34 years /3. 35—49 
year / 4. More than 49 years. 

1. Matriculate and above / 2. Literate (can read 
and write) / 3. Illiterate. 


1. insufficient income from land / 2. No work in 
the village / 3. Family quarrels /'unhappiness / 

4. Oppression of zamindars / relations or others / 

5. Better prospects in the city / 6. Had friends / 
relations to get a job / 7. others / 8. Not applicable. 

1. Less than a year / 2. 1-5 years / 3. More than 
5 years. 

1. Wife / Husband / 2. Own children / 3. Parent(s) 
4. Others / 5. Nil. 

1. One / 2. Two / 3. 3-4 persons / 4. More than 
four persons / 5. Nil. 

1. 0ne/2. Two / 3. 3-4-persons / 4. More than 
4. persons / 5. Nil. 

1. Yes I 2. No 


1. Nearness of your village home / 2. With your 
own people / 3. Homely atmosphere / 4. Others / 
5. Not applicable. 

1. Follow your occupation / 2. Give education and 
make a skilled worker / 3. Give education and 
make an office worker / 4. Others / 5. Not appli- 
cable. 
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2.7. Do you like your daughter to be 
educated ? 

If yes, upto what age ? 

2.8. Do you like your daughter to be 
married? 

ill. Recruitment and Training : 

3.0. Source of information of the present job. 

3.1. Period of waiting for the present job. 

3.2. Past training and experience. 


3.3. Duration of service with the present 
empioyer. 

3.4. Your expectation of a job after the pre- 
sent job is over. 


3.5. Do you like to be trained for future 
progress ? 


3.6. What time can you afford for training ? 


3.7. Availability of Training facilities. 


3.8. Given a choice, what occupation would 
you like ? 


1. Yes / 2. No / 3. Not applicable. 


1. 10 years / 2. 16 years/ 3. 22 years / 4. Above 
22 years / 5. Not applicable. 

1. Early / 2. Late / 3. As soon as a good match is 
available / 4. Not applicable. 


1. Relation / 2. Friend / 3. Jamadar/Mistri 
4. Contractor / 5. None / 6. Employment Exchange. 

1. Came after getting the job / 2. Upto one week / 
3. 1-4 weeks / 4. More than 5 weeks / 5. Not 
applicable. 

1. Trained in building industry/ 2. Trained In 
other industry / 3. No training. 

1. Less than 3 months / 2, 4-6 months / 3. 7-12 
months / 4. 1-5 years / 5. More than 5 years. 

1. Similar job with the same employer / 

2. Better job with the same employer / 

3. Similar job with other employer / 

4. Better job with other employer/ 

5. Any job in any other industry / 

6. No response. 

1. Masonry/ 2. Carpentry / 3. Sanitary fitting/ 
4. Electrician / 5. Mechanic / 6. Painting / 

7. Blacksmith / 8. Plumbing / 9. Surveying / 
10. Not interested. 

1. One month / 2. Two months / 3. Three months / 

4. More than 6 months/ 15. Not applicable. 

1. On the site / 2. With the Contractor / 3. Under 
Government auspices / 4. Under private auspices / 

5. Do not know. 

1. Manual occupation (state ) 

2. White collar Job / 3. Blue collar Job. 
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iV. Incomes and Expenditure : 


4.0. Number of days worked last month. 

4.1. Number of paid holidays enjoyed last 
month. 

4.2. Daily wages rates 

4.3. How many hours you worked overtime 
last month ? 

4.4. What is the rate per hour for overtime 
work ? 

4.5. Did you loose income last month on 
account of 


4.6. What is the periodicity of payment ? 

4.7. Agency/medium through which you get 
the payment. 

4.8. While receiving payment do you pay a 
percentage of your income ? 

4.9. What are the average hours of daily 
work ? 

4.10. Period of rest during the working hours. 


4.11. Is your wife working ? 


4.12. How does your wife come for work and 
go back ? 

4.13. When wife goes for work, who looks 
after the children ? 


4.14. Is any of your children working? 

4.15. If yes, where ? 


1. 1-10 / 2. 11-20 / 3. 21-25 / 4. 26-31. 
1. 1-4. 2. More than 4 / 3, Nil. 


1. Less than Rs. 4 / 2. Rs. 5-7 / 3. Rs. 8-12 / 

4. More than Rs. 12, 

1. 1-10/ 2. 11-20 / 3. 21-30 / 4. More than 30 / 

5. Nil. 

1. Less than Rs. 1 / 2. Rs. 1-3/3. Rs. 4-6 / 

4. More than Rs. 6 / 5. Not applicable. 

1. Sickness /2. Absence of work / 3. Ceremonies 
at home / 4. Agricultural occupations / 5. Others / 

6. Nil. 

1. Daily / 2. Weekly / 3. Fortnigntly / 4. Monthly / 

5. Others. 

1, Contractor / 2. Jamadar / Mukaddam / 3. Owner 
of the house. 

1. Upto 10% / 2. 11-20% / 3. More than 20% / 
4. Not applicable. 

1.8 hours / 2. Less than 8 hours / 3. More than 
8 hours. 

1. One hour / 2. Less than one hour / 3. More than 
one hour. 

1. In the same place / 2. In another place / 3. Not 
relevant. 

1. With you / 2. Independently / 3. Not relevant. 

1. Children accompany the mother / 2. Relations / 
Friends look after them at home / 3, Not appli- 
cable. 

1. Yes / 2. No. ,/ 3, Not relevant. 

1. Same place as yours / 2. in a different place / 
3. Not relevant. 
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4.16. What are the ages of your working 
children ? 

4.17. Are you engaged in occupation, when 
you go to your native place ? 

4.18. How much time do you spend m your 
native place in a year ? 

4.19. What facilities will help to keep you / 
your family happy and cheerful ? (One 
main) 

4.20. Your monthly income (last month). 


4.21. Your household income (last month). 


4.22. Details of monthly household expendi- 
ture (last month). 


1. Below 14 yrs. /2. 14-18 yrs. / 3. 19-35 yrs. / 
4. 36-50 yrs. / 5. More than 50 yrs. / 6. Not relevant. 

1. Agriculture / 2. Non-agriculture / 3. Not 
engaged. 

1. Less than a month / 2. 1-3 months I 3. More 
than 3 months / 4. Nil / 5. Not applicable. 

1. Higher wages / 2. Own residence / 3. Cheap 
ration / 4. Medical facilities / 5. Job security / 
6. Others. 

1. Less than Rs. 100 / 2. Rs. 101-150 / 3. Rs. 151- 
200 / 4. Rs. 201-400 / 5. More than Rs. 400. 

1. Less than Rs. 100 / 2 Rs. 101-150/3. Rs. 151- 
200 / 4. Rs. 201-400 / 5. More than Rs. 400. 


Items 

Expenditure (Rs.) 

1. Food 


2. Fuel-light 

■ ' ", i 


3. Clothing 


4. Housing 


5, Education 


6. Liquor 


7. Health and medicine 


8. Amusement 


9. Conveyance 


10. Remittance 

■ 


11. Others 


Total 



V. Saving and Indebtedness : 

5.0. Amount saved last month. 

5.1. Debt incurred last month 

5.2. Your total savings 

5.3. Your total debt. 

5 .4. Reason for indebtedness (Main reason) 

VI. Working Condition and Amenitise : 

6.0. Are the following amenities available at 
the work-site ? 

6.1. Type of construction material of floor, 
wall and roof of your residence. 

6.2. Do you have potable water supply from 

6.3. What is the distance of your residence 
from the work site. ? 

6.4. How do you come for work ? 

Vil. Job Satisfaction : 

7.0. Your relation with 

v;:'V ".v, ■■■■ T 

7.1. Do you have job satisfaction ? 


1. Nil / 2. Upto Rs. 10/3. Rs. 11-20 / 4. Rs. 21- 
50 / 5. Rs. 50-100 /6. Above Rs. 100. 


1. Nil/2. Upto Rs. 10/3. 11-20/4. Rs. 21-50/ 
5. Rs. 51-100 / 6. Above Rs. 100. 

1. Less than Rs. 100 / 2. Rs. 101-500/3. Rs. 501- 
1000 / 4, More than Rs. 1000 / 5. No saving. 

1, Less than Rs. 100 / 2. Rs, 101-500 / 3. Rs. 501- 
1000. More than Rs. 1000/5. No debt. 

1, Sustenance / 2. Illness / 3. Death in the family / 
4. Marriage / Ceremony / 5. Litigation / 6. Pur- 
chase of properties / 7. Remittance to depend- 
ents. 


1. Free house / 2. Canteen/tea shop. / 3. Nursing 
facilities for children / 4. Bathing facility / 
5. Latrine / 6. Medical facility. 

1. Pucca/ 2. Kutchafloor 
3, Pucca / 4. Kutcha wall 
5. Pucca / 6, Kutcha roof 


1. Tap / 2. Tubewell / 3. Well 


1. Less than 1 Km. / 2. 1-3 Km. / 3. More than 
3 Km. 


1. On foot / 2. Bicycle / 3. Cycle rickshaw / 
4. Bus / 5. Others. 


1. Employer 1. Good / 2. Bad / 3. Indifferent 

2. Jamadar 4. Good / 5. Bad / 6. Indifferent 

3. Mistri 7. Good / 8. Bad / 9. Indifferent 

1. Satisfactory / 2. Not satisfactory / 3. Indifferent 
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Vlll. Trade Union and Political Con- 
sciousness 

8.0. Are you a member of a trade union ? 

8.1, Why do you like joining the trade union ? 


8.2. What is the reason for not joining the 
trade union ? 


8 3. How do you like labour-management 
disputes settled ? 

8.4. Do you belong to a political party ? if 
yes, give the name 

8.5. Did you vote in the last election ? 


1. Yes / 2. No 

1. Wage increase / 2. Redress of grievances/ 
3, Workers’ unity & solidarity / 4. On friends 
persuasion / 5, Others / 6. Not relevant. 

1. No faith in union leaders 

2. No knowledge of any union 

3. No need to Join 

4. Temporary job and shifting 

5. No body asked me to join 

6. Not relevant 

1. By strike / 2. By negotiation / 3. By voluntary 
arbitration / 4. Other methods / 5. No response 

1. Not related to any political party / 2. Congress / 
3- Janta / 4. CPI / 5. CPI(M) / 6. Others. 

1. Yes / 2. No. 


Signature of interviewer Investigator. 

Date': : 
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